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Not For a Day, But For All Tinie 


The Equitable was founded in 1859—Three 


Quarters of a Century ago. 


Conditions of living have changed in these 
Even greater changes may occur 
But whatever the 


75 years. 
during the next 75 years. 
future customs of our people, life will always 
be uncertain for the individual. Support will 
be required for dependents, as well as pro- 


vision for the needs of old age. 


During the last 75 years The Equitable has 
paid more than Three Billion Two Hundred 
Million Dollars to policyholders and bene- 


ficiaries. It now has in force over 1.600.000 


policies for more than Six Billions of Insur- 
ance. During the next 75 years the payments 
provided for under these existing policies 
will also have been made—to aid stricken 


THE EQUITABLE 


FAIR — JUST 


families, to keep children in school, sustain LIFE ASSURANCE 


people in old age and prevent poverty. 


Concurrently many addi- 
tional Billions of insurance will 
have been issued for similar 
beneficent purposes. Thus, 
while generations come and go, 
The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society stays and pays. 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 


SOCIETY 





MUTUAL — COOPERATIVE 


OF THE U.S. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 






Thomas I. Parkinson, President 
393 Seventh Ave., New York 
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This Week: 


PAINLESS TAXATION 

Lincoln H. Lippincott, superintendent of 
training school, Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany, presents a concise case against ex- 
cessive taxation of insurance premiums, 
considered a painless source of revenue by 


legislators, and counsels dissemination of 
knowledge among policyholders. See 
Page 6. 


a. 


A GOOD BUSINESS 

An insurance agency man ventures into 
the manufacturing business and discovers 
that, as business principles and price 
troubles compare, there is no other business 
half as good for the majority of people 
engaged in it as insurance. Let William M. 
Goodwin tell you of his experience on 
page 7. 

7 * * 
WHY THE DOUBT? 

Walter Cluff wants to know if life insur- 
ance men still have to have their clients 
prove to them further, by their experience, 
that life insurance is really the greatest 


thing that has entered their lives. See 
Page II. 

. 
DOORWAY 


A brief history of the Ohio Farmers In- 
surance Company, LeRoy, Ohio, and a 
description of its home office, featured this 
week on the front cover, will be found on 
Page 28. 

* * * 
SEMI-ANNUAL INDEX 

The Spectator Index for Volume CXXXIl, 
January-June, 1934, is included in this issue, 
beginning on page 32. 

* * * 


Next Week: 


PERENNIAL 

What would you do with $40,000 if it were 
handed to you today? John Applegate's 
wife didn't exactly know. As a matter of 
fact, John was not quite certain what he 
would do with it either, and this same in- 
decision holds for most anyone. John did, 
however, make up his mind that his 
wife would be relieved of the problem 
when and if it materialized. She would re- 
ceive the $40,000 via monthly income. 
Read “John Applegate's Insurance," by 
William T. Nash. 








Concentration Wins the Day 


N the days when war and fears of war headlined the news, two 
colts peacefully grazing on the rich bluegrass of Kentucky, ex- 
cited the enthusiasm of horsemen. Keen observers marked them, 

and, musing of the morrow, envisioned Futurities won and Derbies 
at their mercy. From the thousands of foals of that year upon each 
of which some owner doted, these two stood most promising. Sired 
from a royal line, their every point proved their breeding. The 
practiced eye of the horsemen saw beauty and class in the broad 
foreheads, perked ears, fearless eyes and arched necks. In each 
were present the five straight lines of a perfect horse—the four 
cannons and the level back. Supple in movement, their gait was 
frictionless. There was apparent intelligence which foretold that 
training would be accomplished with the characteristic fortitude 
of the well-bred. Their looks brought confidence to the prophecy 
that some day, where a race-mad throng crowded with anxious 
hearts under a gleaming sun to see the running of some famous 
stake, these colts would race to victory. 

As yearlings and coming two-year-olds, hopes ran high for both. 
They trained as champions should. One came to the races as Golden 
Broom and the other as Man O’ War. Sleek and rangy chestnuts, 
each was mettlesome and fast. In every workout they “stopped the 
watches.” Coupled, they would be odds on favorites in stake and 
futurity. But when the first “they’re off” echoed around the turn, 
one keen to his job came on to win, the other, equally fast, watched 
the crowd and listened to its noise while the parade passed on. 
All through his racing years Man O’ War made every dream come 
true and, after two glorious, victorious years, returned to the Ken- 
tucky plains acclaimed and assured of a lasting place among the 
immortals of the American turf. Golden Broom, a horse his equal, 
in speed and conformation proved only a morning-glory. A con- 
stant disappointment to his backers, he never reached the heights 
because the distractions of the crowd kept him from doing his best. 

Every year thousands of young men embrace life insurance sell- 
ing as a career. In every group the experienced manager sees two 
at least possessing every wanted qualification. These men are per- 
fect physical specimens. With education supplementing intelligence 
and breeding, their personality gives a confidence for the future. 
The arduous training is undertaken with courage and spirit. On 
the firing line one fails and one succeeds. The one who applies 
himself with diligence and vigor to the work at hand gains the day. 
The other, easily distracted and diverted from his present task, 
never fulfills his early promise. In life insurance, as in all else, con- 
centration and industry, coordinating knowledge and ability are 


prime requisites of victory. T J V C 
° ° ° e 
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This warning should go out to 

every company and every agency, 
to every insurance worker—not once, 
but many times. 

What are we to be on guard against? 

There are many dangers’. which 
threaten the business from time to time 
—the general improper attitude of the 
public, the persistent desire of some 
individuals to make a profit from the 
insurance transaction, intentional mis- 
statement and misunderstanding; be- 
cause of careless investigation the ex- 
tension of the insurance business into 
fantastic schemes that have no actu- 
arial basis, the advocation and the fre- 
quent passage of legislation that would 
cripple operation and interfere with 
the effective functioning of agents and 
companies—these are just a few of the 
problems that are challenging. 

Even in years when few legislatures 
are in session, a veritable flood of bills 
is introduced. Those that have con- 
structive and helpful features should 
have the active support of insurance 
interests, and they do have this sup- 
port; but those that would cripple and 
destroy should be persistently opposed. 


| NSURANCE men, on guard!” 


Knowledge Brings Good Will 


It has long been my opinion that, 
when the majority of insurance work- 
ers are informed as to the basic princi- 
ples of insurance; when they have suf- 
ficient confidence in their own knowl- 
edge to explain the simpler operations 
of the business to their friends; and 
when they recognize their own selfish 
interest in establishing the proper pub- 
lic attitude toward their business, then 


the good will thus established will mean 
a large percentage of increase in vol- 
ume of all lines, a decrease in the ex- 
pense and in the claim costs without 
any particular increase in sales effort. 

Now, the emphasis should be placed 
upon the grave injustice to all those 
who insure, that lies in the taxes that 
are placed upon insurance premiums 
far in excess of the cost of operating 
the various state insurance depart- 
ments. 


Special Taxes Are Unfair 


No one has any legitimate complaint 
against the insurance companies and 
those who are buying insurance paying 
for the expenses that the states incur 
in the supervision and regulation of 
this business, but it is unfair at any 
time to levy special taxes on the pru- 
dent and the careful and those who 
seek through the securing of insurance 
to discharge their responsibilities, for 
the general purposes of the state. Such 
taxation is the rankest kind of class 
taxation, and cannot be justified on the 
basis of any tote-fair theory. 

The man who buys life insurance is 
not only protecting his dependents, but 
if he buys sufficient for his needs, he 
is preventing his family from becom- 
ing public charges in the event of his 
premature death. Even if the insur- 
ance is inadequate, he at least provides 
for a certain period. His children will 
be kept in school and will not become 
a charge on the public treasury. 

The individual or corporation that 
insures against the loss of physical 
property through fire or other natural 
causes is more apt to rebuild and thus 


IN 


PAINLESS 
TAXATION 


By LINCOLN H. LipPINCOTT 


Superintendent of Training School 
Maryland Casualty Company 


restore the basis upon which general 
taxes are levied. Fire insurance and 
similar forms of insurance, therefore, 
not only protect the individual but are 
maintaining the basis of the real 
wealth of the states. 

The individual who secures liability 
coverage of various forms must, in 
most cases, in order to merit this pro- 
tection maintain his premises in good 
condition. He must use care in the 
operation of his automobiles and other 
equipment. In fact, many large indus- 
tries purchase various forms of casual- 
ty insurance because they are able to 
secure specialized accident prevention 
service. This service is of benefit to 
the entire community. It prevents the 
injuring of workmen, the destruction 
of machinery, and goods, and in many 
cases it lowers the cost of production. 
Although for a time many feel that 
perhaps the destruction of goods or low- 
ering the cost of production is not 
desirable, the day will again come when 
these will be the signs of industrial and 
social progress. 


Both Easy and Painless 


There is hardly a legislative juris- 
diction in the country in which the 
major problem, or at least the apparent 
major problem, seems to be that of find- 
ing new sources of revenue. The in- 
surance premiums as sources of reve- 
nue have not been overlooked in the 
past. They present two attractive fea- 
tures to the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of our legislatures—the tax is easy 
to collect, and it is not generally recog- 
nized by those who ultimately pay it as 
a tax and, is therefore, painless. 
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In this respect, we should have some- 
what the same attitude toward legis- 
lators as those who are clear in their 
thinking have toward their physicians. 
The doctor who tells us what we do not 
like to hear is generally recognized as 
the man who is most apt to cure us of 
our trouble. The general effect of 
sugar-coated pills, figuratively speak- 
ing, is to prolong the period of disabil- 
ity. There are many kinds of physical 
troubles that can only be removed by 
the surgeon’s knife. 

Some years ago a tax increase was 
introduced in the legislature of Ohio, 
and within forty-eight hours passed 
through all the processes of legislation 
and was signed by the Governor. This 
tax not only increased the rate on in- 
surance premiums, but made the as- 
sessment retroactive. That it was con- 
tested and declared unconstitutional 
should not obstruct the fact that the 
insurance company that made the fight 
had no way to pass the cost of the mis- 
take of the legislators back to that 
body. 


Percentage of Unbalance 


The total taxes collected in 1932 were 
approximately $89,000,000. The ex- 
penses for all insurance departments 
totaled $4,286,341. On this basis 95ce. 
out of every dollar of tax collected was 
used for purposes other than the super- 
vision and regulation of the insurance 
business. All of the people were benefit- 
ed by this expenditure of moneys that 
came from some of the people. It is 
generally estimated that at least 90 per 
cent of all of the money collected by the 
insurance departments is from the tax 
on premiums. In the State of Mary- 
land, with which I am more intimately 
familiar, the total receipts of the in- 
surance department in 1932 were $1,- 
199,651.86. Of this amount $1,045,057.61 
came from the tax on premiums. The 
expense of the insurance department 
for that year was $61,635. 

Every individual who buys insurance 
is subject to all the other taxes that 
every other citizen has to pay. Every 
insurance company is assessed as are 
all other corporations. Every insur- 
ance agent and every insurance worker 
pays his proportionate share of the ex- 
of the Government. We all 
should work to support the position 
taken by the National Chamber of 
Commerce and its declaration: “Special 
state taxes now levied on policyholders 
through insurance companies should 
not be considered as a source of general 
revenue, but should be reduced to the 
total in each state which will adequate- 
ly support each state’s departmental 
supervision and a uniform principle of 
taxing the holders of insurance should 
be adopted throughout the states.” 

At the present time, we should go 


penses 
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even further than this. We should 
recognize the danger of indirect taxa- 
tion of all kinds—do our part as citizens 
to discourage the levying of such taxes, 
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for if we support them in relation to 
other activities we can hardly hope 
that the insurance premiums will es- 
cape further burdens. 








THIS BUSINESS OF 
INSURANCE 
SUITS ME 


By WILLLIAM M. GOODWIN 


HE amateur agitators are at it 
Tessin and we are hearing all about 

the terrible faults of the insurance 
business, especially the insurance com- 
panies. Usually the ones who howl] the 
loudest are those who are finding it 
hard to keep pace with progress. There- 
fore, they criticize the established sys- 
tem and use it as an alibi to excuse 
their own shortcomings. 

This is true in every business, not 
only insurance. There are always a cer- 
tain percentage of people who think 
that their leaders are running the 
business all wrong and that they alone 
have the very idea which will solve all 
difficulties, especially their own. 

I admit that the business of insur- 
ance has faults, but no more than any 
other business. In fact, I am convinced 
from personal experience that we do 
not have half as many. 

A few months ago a large manufac- 
turing concern in our city offered me 
an opportunity to reorganize their sales 
department. The arrangement was not 
to interfere with my insurance business. 
I was to be my own boss and have full 
charge. I accepted the opportunity be- 
cause I was eager to try out my hand 
at a new game, to gain more experience 
and, incidentally, to earn more money. 
The experience has been all that I had 
hoped for and I soon learned two very 
striking things, (1) the fire insurance 
business is operated on a sound and 
efficient basis and its principles can be 
readily applied to almost any other 
business with considerable profit, and, 
(2) if we think we have troubles, espe- 
cially as regards price, we don’t know 
what we are talking about., 

If you think that the insurance busi- 
ness needs a code of ethics and is im- 
moral you should delve into the manu- 
facturing and merchandising business. 
There is always a large number of 


concerns in these fields who never had 
any morals, never will have and don’t 
want any. There are also many who 
operate in an honorable and moral 
manner and who are eager to be a 
credit to their industry. These people 
are convinced that honesty is the best 
policy and they follow a very well 
thought out and developed plan from 
which they rarely deviate. Further- 
more, they know all about operating 
costs and they refuse to manufacture 
or sell at a loss for any great length 
of time. 

We all know that the large stock 
companies are fully versed in these 
two virtues, i. e., cost accounting and 
national planning. The principles they 
use will apply with equal force to any 
kind of corporation. Very few agents 
appreciate the tremendous importance 
of these two features and waste much 
time in futile efforts to alter them. 

The industry in which I am inter- 
ested was one of the first to have a 
code and what a fizzle it has turned 
out to be! It has accomplished very 
little, has been expensive to operate and 
it looks as if we are going to have a 
difficult time to reorganize it and to 
maintain it in an efficient manner. 

The insurance business was very for- 
tunate to escape code requirements, In 
fact it was a distinct compliment to the 
business that we were exempt. If the 
agents favoring an insurance producers’ 
code had enjoyed any experience at all 
with codes they would realize how for- 
tunate we are to be without their super- 
vision. 

In our industry our dealers are re- 
quired to make a real investment in 
their business before they are given 
our franchise and this system could be 
adopted with considerable profit by the 
insurance business. Also our system of 

(Concluded on page 11) 











With the Editors 


State Funds, Ahoy! 


HETHER the new plan for 
compensation writings on 
which the casualty companies re- 
cently agreed will prove to be all 
that is expected of it or not re- 
mains for the future to tell. It is 
entirely probable that compensa- 
tion will continue to be a thorn in 
the side of the casualty business. 
There is, however, a growing ten- 
dency among brokers and agents 
to place their compensation lines 
in State Funds. Not only that, 
but the move is often fostered by 
the companies as one way of get- 
ting rid of a troublesome factor. 
Before the depression set in, 
there was some casualty carriers 
which were making a deliberate 
drive for compensation business. 
Later, the pendulum swung the 
other way and it became increas- 
ingly difficult for producers to 
know where they could place com- 
pensation writings. Almost hope- 
less in the face of the companies’ 
attitude, brokers and agents be- 
gan putting the business in State 
Funds practically on an accommo- 
dation basis. Servicing the lines 
was expensive, commission from 
State Funds was small and yet 
the agent or broker felt that he 
must furnish the compensation 
coverage or run the risk of losing 
all the rest of the assured’s busi- 
ness. 

The casualty companies are 
gradually being forced into a po- 
sition where they must make up 
their minds as to whether they 
will handle compensation writings 
in the future or whether they will 
definitely close their books on it. 
Part of the danger in letting all 
the business go into State Funds 
is that the politicians will later 
suggest State Funds for all lines. 
Were that element not present, 
and were rates to remain approxi- 
mately at current levels, the casu- 
alty companies would probably be 
glad to wash their hands of the 
mess. 

For the good of insurance in 
general, it is better that the casu- 
alty companies write all the 
compensation available. In prac- 
tice, an increasing premium vol- 


ume is going to State Funds. It 
is definitely up to the companies 
either to evolve a_ workable 
method of writing compensation 
at a fair profit for themselves and 
their agents or to deliberately put 
the business in State Funds. The 
issue, however distant, is clear- 
cut. on 
A Definite Program 


MONG the specifications of 

the new Federal Securities 
Act, is one which provides that, 
if insurance companies wish to 
avoid going before the Securities 
Commission and filing a _ pros- 
pectus in the event of mergers 
or refinancing, a hearing must be 
held before an insurance com- 
missioner. 

What is said to be the first such 
hearing took place recently when 
the proposed consolidation of the 
Victory and the Reliance, of the 
Fire Association fleet at Philadel- 
phia, was “under way.” In this 
case the elements involved in the 
transaction were of such nature 
as to be entirely open and above 
board and it was obvious that the 
move was really in the interests 
of economy and good manage- 
ment. 

The extension of such require- 
ments on the part of Federal au- 
thority, however, is to be decried. 
The more arbitrary mandates 
which Washington seeks to im- 
pose on insurance, either directly 
or through the medium of a State 
insurance commissioner, the 
worse it is for the business. In- 
surance men are not children. 
They do not need a mentor stand- 
ing by at every transaction and 
using a legislative whip to slap 
their hands. The sound founda- 
tion of insurance was not laid by 
supervisory officials; it was laid 
by private enterprise inbued with 
a vision of the future and a re- 
spect for the money of others. 

Admittedly, abuses should not 
have been allowed. Therein fire 
insurance made—and is making— 
its greatest mistake. The _ busi- 
ness can expect nothing but 
trouble from supervision, State 
or Federal, until it cleans its own 
house. 


The Workers Are Buying 


OTAL production, as shown in 

the month-to-month tabula- 
tions of insurance sales, gives con- 
crete evidence that the past six 
months have brought a return of 
prosperity to a very satisfactory 
degree. This pleasant trend is 
substantiated in a report released 
this week by the American Ser- 
vice Bureau, the inspection organ- 
ization of the American Life Con- 
vention. In its annual survey of 
insurance buyers, the bureau re- 
veals some interesting data, nota- 
bly the fact that 66 per cent of 
the group analyzed were new buy- 
ers. More than 10,000 applica- 
tions were studied, and the results 
were compared with an approxi- 
mately equal group surveyed last 
June and last December. Only 
seven per cent of the group had 
insurance with the company to 
which the application was sub- 
mitted. 

Interesting also is the fact that 
while total volume showed decided 
increase, the average application 
was lower than that of a year ago. 
This was accounted for by in- 
creased sales to wage and salary 
earners and the markedly lower 
average policy sold to executives 
and owners of business enter- 
prises. Obviously, this class has 
not been so quick to feel the re- 
turn of prosperity, or possibly 
this group is putting its capital 
to work in industry. Another ob- 
servation is_ interesting. In 
spite of the fact that a majority 
of applicants were new policy- 
holders, it was noted that the 
companies that had the highest 
number of former policyholders 
among applicants showed a higher 
average application. Housewives 
and farmers continued to be the 
most consistent buyers of new in- 
surance, a trend that has been 
noticeable for some time. Life 
insurance agents, logically, led 
the field both in average size of 
application and in average 
amount of insurance already 
owned. Their applications were 
for $4,096 and their average pol- 
icy holdings amounted to $8,199. 
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New life insurance production of 
42 member companies of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents 
having 85 per cent of the total life 
insurance outstanding in all United 
States legal reserve companies 
amounted in June to $762,490,000, 
an increase of 10.5 per cent over 
June of 1933, while the cumulative 
total for the first six months of this 
year showed an increase of 16.3 per 
cent over the corresponding period 
of 1933. 





The 1934 edition of The Spectator 
Compendium of Official Life Insur- 
ance Reports is published. 





The abstract report of life insur- 
ance business in the Dominion of 
Canada records a total of $6,247.- 
548,167 life insurance in force on 
Dec. 31, 1933, as compared with the 
total of $6,471,608,546 at the end of 
1932, a decrease of $224,060,379. 





William P. Tate resigns as actuary 
for the Kentucky Insurance Depart- 
ment to become president of the 
newly formed Independence Insur- 
ance Company of Louisville, incor- 
porated to write life, health and 
accident insurance. 





Sam F. Clabaugh, president of the 
Protective Life Insurance Company 
is elected a director in the United 
States Chamber of Commerce to 
represent Alabama, Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi and Florida, com- 
prising the fourth election district. 





The Ohio State Life Insurance 
Company, Columbus, receives its 
license to write insurance in the state 
of North Carolina and appoints Cecil 
Wilson of Winston-Salem, N. C., as 
eastern supervisor for the company. 





The total fire loss for the first six 
months of this year is reported by 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers as $158,064,520, as compared 
with $181,273,587 for the same period 
last year, a reduction of $23,209,067. 





Arrangements are completed under 
which policy liability of the Sussex 
Fire Insurance Company of Newark 
is reinsured with the American Equit- 
able Assurance Company of New 
York, member of the Corroon and 
Reynolds Group. 





Insurance loss is estimated as high 
as $750,000 as a result of a tornado 
which swept through Illinois, accom- 
panied by a hailstorm and cloud- 
burst, causing crop as well as prop- 
erty damage. 





The insurance department of lowa 
withdraws its approval of the nation- 
wide definition and interpretation of 
the writing powers of marine and 
transportation companies. 





Gladden W. Baker is appointed 
treasurer of the Travelers Insurance 
Company, The Travelers Indemnity 
Company and the Travelers Fire In- 
surance Company, formerly having 
been assistant treasurer since 1930. 
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SOUNDINGS| 


\—————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN———— 





HE irony of fate was never more dis- 
tressingly bitter than in the instance 


of Robert J. Sullivan’s death. 


A man 


devoted to the cause of protecting life and 
limb from the treacherous hazards of the 
street and highway, he was himself sacrificed 
to the peril that is worse than war. 

We have all grown to accept casually the 
knowledge that more than 30,000 people are 
killed each year in motor vehicle accidents 
and that the resulting economic losses are 
upwards of a billion and a half dollars. We 
comprehend, in a general way, these facts, 
but their awful significance escapes us until 
we are shocked into a painful and personal 
realization of the tragedy inherent in just one 
of these thirty thousand deaths. 

Who is to estimate the loss occasioned by 
the death of Robert J. Sullivan—the loss to 
the business of casualty insurance and to the 
Travelers companies, to his country’s welfare 
and to his family and friends? 

I am told by his colleagues that no man 
exceeded him in technical mastery of the 


casualty business. 


3eyond that it is a matter 


of record that he led his friendly competitors 
to a fuller appreciation of the social signifi- 
cance of insurance and was most diligent 
in pressing the extension of insurance bene- 
fits to cover the needs of all the public. 

The briefest acquaintance with Mr. Sulli- 
van was sufficient to leave one with an unfor- 
getable impression of a vibrant personality, 
of a man of intellect and humor and inspiring 
devotion to his family. His passing, and the 
manner of it, emphasizes terribly the impor- 
tance of the work he performed in this world. 
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Tide 


Making innovations in Federal 
financing, the Treasury, acting as 
fiscal agent for the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation, offered this 
week to sell to the highest bidders 
$100,000,000 of 3 per cent ten-to- 
fifteen-year bonds of the corpora- 
tion, fully guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by the United States 
government. 





The Public Works Administration 
announces that it is rushing bond 
contracts and grant agreements on 
the new list of 1,510 non-Federal 
projects which it has decided to aid 
since its additional $400,000,000 ap- 
propriation became available less 
than a month ago. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Exchange 
for the week ended July 21, 1934, 
according to the New York Herald 
Tribune, closed Monday at 127.10 
and closed Saturday at 125.96. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 
35.35 and closed Saturday at 33.50. 





Composite average of 100 stocks 
for the same week closed Monday at 
99.58 and closed Saturday at 98.22. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange for 
the same week closed Monday at 
95.48 and closed Saturday at 94.95. 





Nearly a billion dollazs in securi- 
ties issues were found eligible for 
sale by the Trade Commission in the 
year ended June 30, 1934. There were 
712 issues, valued at $962,856,438. 





Sensationally bullish private crop 
estimates, which lowered government 
crop predictions, caused buying sup- 
port on the Chicago Board of Trade 
last week and wheat closed the week 
with net gains of almost 2 cents for 
all deliveries. 





After advancing 28 to 38 points 
into new high ground for the season, 
as well as for approximately four 
years, during the first half of last 
week, cotton futures suffered a set- 


back and in the end ro‘lected net 
gains of | to 3 points on active 
months. 





Steel ingot production throughout 
the United States for the current 
week is at 27!/2 per cent of capacity, 
The Iron Age estimates, as com- 
pared with 28 per cent a week ago. 





Loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended July 14 totaled 
602,778 cars, which was an increase 
of 82,971 above the preceding week, 
when a decline was reported owing 
to the Fourth of July holiday. The 
total, however, was a reduction of 
50,883 cars under the corresponding 
week in 1933. 





Dun's insolvency index was down 
to 55.7 for the first part of July, 
which compares with 63.1 for June 
this year and 88.2 for the same 
period of July in 1933. 
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If conservation 


work 


was important A Y LEAR AGO 


... what should 


say about tt 


TOD 


€ In our advertising in this publi- 
cation we have endeavored to bring to the attention 
of life insurance company officials the importance 
of conservation work—the need for serving policy- 


holders who are in difficulties. 


A year ago—and two years ago—we made the state- 
ment repeatedly that the conservation of policies 
already on the books was one of the most vital issues 


faced by life insurance men 
What are we to say today? 


Every life insurance official knows that the ques- 


tion of conserving business already written has 


we 


Y? 


steadily become more pressing, more insistent. It 


demands an answer. 


The facts speak. more loudly than any words we 


could put together to describe the need. 


Why not inquire? Why not learn the details of the 
nation-wide service through which every one of 


your policyholders who need help can be contacted? 


If then you are still not interested, nothing will 
have been lost. But if, after hearing the details, you 
believe our organization can serve you—then you 
will have eliminated in your case one of the most 
serious causes of worry in the minds of life insur- 


ance men today. 





AMERICAN CONSERVATION COMPANY e LIFE INSURANCE SERVICE 


307 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO @ HERBERT G. SHIMP, PRESIDENT 
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This Business Suits Me 
(Concluded from page 7) 


shipping our goods C. O. D. unless the 
dealer’s statement is such that he de- 
serves credit terms. 

I have also noticed that our dealers 
work much harder than the average in- 
surance agent and they know their 
goods thoroughly. Their competition is 
so keen that they have to be alert and 
prepared at all times. 

Several principles which I immediate- 
ly introduced into my new venture and 
which I borrowed from the insurance 
business were as follows: (1) I divided 
our territory into districts and put a 
field man in charge of each and he 
supervises and assists our dealers. (2) 
I supplied him with a field book in 
which were listed all the dealers, their 
quotas, their sales records, their terri- 
tory, ete. In fact, everything he should 
know about his field. (3) As soon as 
possible I worked out a very definite 
program for dealer cooperation and ad- 
vertising and we will not deviate from 
this in any particular. (4) The full 
responsibility for the field is placed in 
the hands of the field man and he also 
has complete authority and is advised 
promptly of every move made in his 
field. (5) We boost his game from the 
home office as much as possible and try 
to keep in friendly contact with all the 
dealers by correspondence. (6) We 
have all the dealers sending their or- 
ders directly in to us instead of through 
branch offices. These are but a few 
things which are common to the fire in- 
surance business and which will apply 
to any business. They are based upon 
tried and true principles that have 
worked for years and which will al- 
ways work. 

I was right at home when it came to 
price competition and now all our deal- 
ers know that we will never manu- 
facture or sell the cheapest article on 
the market but we will manufacture the 
best. I use the slogan coined by Vice- 
President C. A. Pierce of the Conti- 
nental, “Our product is manufactured 
up to a high standard and not down to 
a price,” and it works fine. Where we 
have centers which have always been 
in the throes of price wars I am trying 
to get the leading concerns to appreci- 
ate their responsibilities as leaders and 
to hold out for better prices. The in- 
dustry needed someone to make this 
move and we have done so and it will 
bring results. 

Every day I am finding something 
worth while in the insurance business 
which can be used to advantage in our 
industry and each time it convinces me 


that the insurance business is just 
about the best business in the land and 
the men who are really in it are 
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equipped to tackle almost any kind of 
job. 

When the depression hit us it was no 
great task for the insurance business to 
adjust its budgets and to sail right 
through without any great disturbance. 
Many agents never went in the red at 
all during the depression and if it had 
not been for the failures of our weaker 
companies most of us would have had 
nothing to worry about. Contrast this 
with almost any industry and you will 
find that most of them consider a re- 
duction in their operating losses as a 
moral victory. 

It does an insurance man good to be- 
come active in other lines for a little 
while and it makes him appreciate the 
fine qualities of his companies and the 
many opportunities the business offers. 
Furthermore, he learns that men in 
other lines work mighty hard and it in- 
spires him to increase his own efforts. 

Another thing that I learned was 
that my insurance agency organization 
can get along without me most of the 
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time. The first month under this new 
arrangement was the biggest month our 
insurance agency has had for five years 
and June looks like it will go away 
ahead of the same month in 1933 too. 
Of course, it keeps me terribly busy and 
I do not believe that I could keep up 
the pace forever, but it won’t be long 
now before my job will be finished and 
I’ll be a full time insurance man again. 
Unless I am inveigled into something 
else. 

I am passing this experience along 
to my readers because I want to offset 
a lot of the “bunk” that is being printed 
about the terrible condition of our busi- 
ness. There is no other business half 
as good for the majority of people en- 
gaged in it and there is no business 
that can boast of a higher grade of 
intelligence and a keener sense of moral 
responsibility among its leaders and, 
therefore, I am perfectly willing to be- 
lieve that they will steer us through all 
our troubles in a mighty efficient 
manner. 








The Greatest Thing That Has 
Entered Their Lives 
By WALTER CLUFF 


fore you can become a salesman 

of life insurance, or before life in- 
surance salesmanship, so far as you are 
concerned, can approach the dignity 
of a science or profession: 

a—You must know that life insur- 
ance holds a specific purpose in the 
lives of men; 

b—You must understand and know 
very definitely what purpose life in- 
surance does hold in the lives of men; 

c—You must understand and appre- 
ciate that whatever this purpose is it 
is sufficiently impelling to urge men 
to pay the necessary premiums on pol- 
icies. 

Too many representatives believe 
only half-heartedly in the virtue and 
importance of their work; they either 
do not know what life insurance will 
do and consequently fail to understand 
its meaning, or they do not believe it 
will do what they say it will do. 

We have been the poorest salesmen 
in any other direct line of selling, 
simply because we are all guilty of be- 
lieving only half-heartedly in the gen- 
uineness and worth-whileness of our 
commodity. You and I have stood 
calmly by many times and let prospects 
tell us that stock in a building and 
loan association, for instance, is a far 
better investment than life insurance. 

We have not only stood by and lis- 


F tore sos oa I have said that be- 


tened to prospects make that claim, 
but we have agreed with them. We 
didn’t believe that life insurance is 
the better investment; it never dawned 
upon us that life insurance is the 
greatest influence that can enter the 
lives of men; we understood only in a 
general way, if at all, the purpose that 
life insurance holds in the lives of men. 

I repeat—we have been the poorest 
kind of salesmen because we didn’t be- 
lieve with all our heart and soul that 
life insurance is “the greatest thing in 
the world.” 

It turns out now that it is, much 
perhaps to our surprise. Thousands of 
men today over the whole country 
place their life insurance alongside the 
necessities of life. It is the only thing 
they have had to cling to, and thought- 
ful men stand in awe at the marvelous 
things that life insurance has done to 
individuals in particular, and the whole 
country in general. 

Isn’t it about time for us to ques- 
tion ourselves very closely? Do we 
know, quite definitely, what life insur- 
ance will do? Do we believe and know 
that life insurance will actually do 
what we claim it will do? Do we still 
have to have our clients prove to us 
further, by their experience, that it 
is really the greatest thing that has 
entered their lives? 


————— — a ee 
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Survey of Applicants 
Shows Cheerful Trend 


American Service Bureau Report 
on Large Group Reveals 66 
Per Cent of Buyers As New 





The gradual improvement in general 
business conditions that has taken place 
in the past year is reflected in a sur- 
vey of insurance buyers made during 
June by the American Service Bureau 
of St. Louis, Mo. 

Copies of the survey are being sent 
to the members of the American Life 
Convention and others interested by 
Lee N. Parker, president of the Ameri- 
can Service Bureau, which makes in- 
spections exclusively for life insurance 
companies which are members of the 
Convention. 

An interesting revelation of the sur- 
vey was that of the 10,164 persons 
whose applications were analyzed in 
June, 66 per cent were new buyers of 
insurance, while only 7 per cent had 
other insurance in the company to 
which the application was submitted. 
The remaining 27 per cent had insur- 
ance in other companies prior to mak- 
ing the new application. 

In the manufacturing industries the 
beneficial effects of the National Re- 
covery Act and other efforts to stimu- 
late general business are manifest. Of 
the 10,164 applications this June, 747 
were from manufacturing pursuits. 
This compares with 615 in June last 
year and 648 in December, 1933. For 
purposes of comparison and to show 
the trend of insurance buying, data 
taken from the similar surveys made in 
June and December of 1933 are shown. 
Of the 747 applications in this group, 
450 were new insurance buyers, 51 had 
other insurance in the company applied 
to, while 246 carried insurance in other 
companies. The average application 
was for $1,911 and the average amount 
now carried $1,969. 

Government employees are buying 
more insurance than a year ago or in 
December, 1933, there being 444 appli- 
cations from that classification com- 
pared with 364 in December and 350 
in June, 1933. Of the 444, there were 
299 new buyers. The average applica- 
tion was for $2,041 and the average al- 
ready carried $3,829. 

(Concluded on page 16) 


Cleveland Association Honors 
President Earle W. Brailey 


For the first time in many years the 
Cleveland Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion is seeking national recognition for 
one of its members. It this week filed 
with E. A. Crane, chairman of the na- 
tional association committee on nomina- 
tions its choice for trustee, Earle W. 
Brailey, president of the Cleveland as- 
sociation. 

Mr. Brailey is general agent for the 
New England Mutual Life, and has 
lived in Cleveland since 1929, coming 
from the home office in Boston, where 
he was assistant superintendent of 
agencies. 

Mr. Brailey was born in Vermont 
and was graduated from the University 
of Vermont in 1914. He began his in- 
surance career with the Equitable Life 
of New York in St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
later moving to Manchester. 

That he has for a long time been in- 
terested in association work is evi- 
denced by the fact that he organized 
the Nashua, Dover and Concord, N. H., 
associations. He was president of the 
Manchester association and secretary 
of the New Hampshire state associa- 
tion. In addition to being president of 
the Cleveland association, he is a mem- 
ber of its Ohio association committee 
and last year was a member of the 
Ohio state insurance code revision com- 
mittee. 





Earle W. Brailey, President, 
Cleveland Life Underwriters’ Ass'n. 


Abraham Lincoln Life 


Control is Purchased 


New Owners Bidding for Peoria 
Life Business; Dr. Neal Will 


Remain as Secretary and M.D. 





Control of the Abraham Lincoln Life 
Insurance Company, Springfield, IIl., 
was purchased last week by a group 
headed by Charles Z. German and 
Charles W. German, of Kansas City. 
At the time of the transfer of control, 
it was announced by the new owners 
that they would offer a bid for the busi- 
ness of the Peoria Life. Receiver 
Charles V. O’Hern announced almost 
simultaneously, however, that the pro- 
posal offered by the Life and Casualty 
of Chicago had been selected and that 
he would recommend to the court that 
their bid for the business of the Peoria 
Life be accepted. 

Charles Z. German, who is a member 
of the law firm of German and German 
of Kansas City, becomes president of 
the Abraham Lincoln; his father, 
Charles W. German, becomes vice-pres- 
ident and general counsel; George W. 
German, secretary; U. S. G. Peabody, 
secretary and treasurer of the Nelson 
Mortgage Company of Kansas City, a 
director; and Henry C. Bonfig, vice- 
president and sales manager of the 
Grunow Corporation of Chicago, direc- 
tor. 

G. B. Hill has retired as president; 
F. M. Feffer, as vice-president and 
agency director; O. F. Davis as assist- 
ant agency director and Dr. J. R. Neal, 
as secretary and medical director. 
These men were the principal stock- 
holders but the latter two will continue 
with the new organization, while the 
first two are leaving the life insurance 
business. 

The Abraham Lincoln was organized 
in 1916 as the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Illinois and on June 18, 
1919, it was reincorporated as a legal 
reserve company as the Mutual Life 
of Illinois; it absorbed the Marquette 
Life in 1923, and on Dec. 31, 1926, 
adopted its present name, and in 1931 
it absorbed the Springfield Life of 
Springfield, Illinois. The company has 
enjoyed a rapid growth and now has 
assets in excess of $13,400,C00 and in- 
surance in force exceeding $68,000,000. 
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Philadelphia Association 
Aims to Let Out Floaters 


Will Ask Managers to Initiate Program 
in Fall With View of Eliminating 
Part-Timers and Non-Producers 


PHILADELPHIA, July 25.—The Phila- 
delphia Association of Life Under- 
writers is considering a double drive 
against the part-time agent. 

Part of its contemplated action is 
aimed also at the very small producer 
who really does not belong in the busi- 
ness. 

The association is contemplating fol- 
lowing the example of the Baltimore 
association in voting to eliminate the 
part-timer and advertising its action in 
the newspapers. However, the officers 
of the association feel that this step 
should originate with the managers’ as- 
sociation and to that end will bring the 
matter up, with a request for immedi- 
ate action, before the managers when 
they hold their first meeting in the fall. 

Feeling that this step will only par- 
tially cure the part-time agent prob- 
lem and will do nothing toward aiding 
in clearing up the situation of those so- 
called agents who clutter up the busi- 
ness and write only a few cases a year, 
the association is seriously considering 
writing the various companies and hav- 
ing them to agree to eliminate each 
year those agents who do not produce 
an agreed-upon minimum number of 
cases. 

It is felt that those agents who write 
the minimum are showing sufficient 
promise to warrant their being kept in 
the business, while those who go under 
the minimum can well be classified as 
floaters who merely take business away 
from real agents. 





Court Sustains $50,000 
Award to Policyholder 


PHILADELPHIA, July 24.—A decision 
of importance to life insurance com- 
panies was handed down the other day 
by Judge Harry S. McDevitt, sitting as 
a chancellor in Common Pleas Court 
No. 1. 

Acting on an appeal from a jury ver- 
dict, the court ordered the New York 
Life to pay the W. Bodek Company 
$50,000 as beneficiaries on a life insur- 
ance policy on David Rabinovitch, who 
died in January, 1931. 

The New York Life contended that 
Rabinovitch had made false statements 
concerning his health in his application 
for the insurance. 
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Claude V. Cochran, Manager, Kan- 
ses City Branch, General American 
Life Insurance Company St. Louis 








Frank M. See Reports 
Record Production 

Frank M. See, general agent in St. 
Louis, Mo., for the New England Mutual 
Life, has announced that his agency has 
enjoyed the biggest six months busi- 
ness since the company has been doing 
business in St. Louis. Robert C. New- 
man was leading agent for the past 
year. 


Provident Mutual Changes 
Limits on Single Premium 





Abnormal Conditions in Investment 
Market Has Greatly Increased De-. 
mand for Guaranteed Income 


PHILADELPHIA, July 24—The Provi- 
dent Mutual Life announces a_ sub- 
stantial reduction in the limits it will 
accept on single premium policies and 
annuities, effective as of July 10. 

The notice sent the company’s field 
force reads in part: 

“The present highly abnormal condi- 
tion of the investment market makes 
it extremely difficult to obtain new in- 
vestments which yield a satisfactory 
rate of interest. On account of this 
situation the life insurance companies 
are receiving an undue amount of funds 
which are placed with them on a single 
premium basis for purely investment 
reasons. This greatly increases the in- 
vestment problems of the companies and 
it has become apparent that in fairness 
to the existing group of policyholders 
some restrictions should be imposed on 
new business containing a large invest- 
ment element. Accordingly the follow- 
ing rules are announced, effective July 
10, 1934, to continue until further 
notice: 

“Single premium insurance without 
medical examination will be issued in 
conjunction with single premium life 

(Concluded on page 17) 








HOME OWNERS’ LOAN CORP. BONDS ADMISSIBLE 
ASSETS IN ALL STATES OF UNION SAVE ORE. 


It is now permissible for life insur- 
ance companies to carry Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation bonds among their 
admitted assets in all states, except 
in Oregon, according to a recent spe- 
cial bulletin sent out by Col. C. B. 
Robbins, manager and general coun- 
sel of the American Life Convention. 
to members of the organization. 

The Oregon attorney general last 
week held that such bonds may not 
be deposited with the state treasurer 
under the Oregon statutes, since the 
U. S. Government is not primarily 
liable for payment of the bonds, the 
Government being limited only to 
guaranty of payment of the interest 
and principal thereof. 

Due to the recent amendments by 
Congress to the Home Owners’ Loan 
Act of 1933, wherein the guarantee by 
the Federal Government has been ex- 
tended to both principal and interest 


of H. O. L. C. bonds, a number of 
states that heretofore had restricted 
company investments in such securities 
have enacted legislation specifically au- 
thorizing investments in such bonds. 

Among the states that have recently 
lifted the restrictions against invest- 
ments in H. O. L. C. bonds are: Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi (exchange for mortgage invest- 
ments only), Missouri, Montana and 
New Jersey. 

Col. Robbins also called attention to 
the fact that, under the Home Owners’ 
Loan Act, as amended by Public Act 
No. 178 (S.2999), 73d Congress, con- 
version of the original 4% bonds, under 
which interest only was guaranteed, 
cannot be made by the Federal Reserve 
Banks for the new 3% principal-inter- 
est guarantee bonds after October 27, 
1934, 
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Ordinary Life Sales 
Shown by Territory 

Ordinary life insurance production 
throughout the United States for the 
month of June showed that this busi- 
ness has maintained the rate of im- 
provement which has been reported 
since the beginning of the year, the to- 
tal being 17% ahead of that for June, 
1933, according to the monthly report 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, of Hartford. Reviewing the 
figures for the first half of the calen- 
dar year the Bureau reports sales 16% 
up from the same six months last year. 
A further grouping of the figures for 
the year ending June 30 indicates that 
sales were 6% ahead of those for the 
year ending June 30, 1933. 

Seventy-four per cent of the com- 
panies reporting said that their busi- 
ness during June was better than that 
for the same month a year ago. A fea- 
ture of the Bureau’s report is the state- 
by-state break-down of production fig- 
ures for the country. On this basis 
the Mountain section — comprising 
Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah and Ne- 
vada—shows the greatest improvement 
for the month just closed with sales 
169% of those for June of last year. 
Every section reported an improved to- 
tal of business and only three individ- 
ual states had less sales last month 
than for the same time a year ago. 


New Visual Selling 
Portfolio is Issued 


Opening a campaign to increase the 
individual earnings of its field men 
during its 50th year just commencing, 
the Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Company of Minneapolis this 
week sent to its field men a new sales 
portfolio—a unique visual selling set- 
up, Based on the selling procedure out- 
lined in the NwNL guide to successful 
life underwriting. 

The guide, which is a training course 
on how to sell life insurance, created 
somewhat of a sensation when it was 
introduced a year and a half ago be- 
cause of the fact that its contents were 
based entirely on research work con- 
ducted by an outside research organiza- 
tion which reported verbatim the actual 
interviews held with actual prospects 
by NwNL salesmen. 

Like the NwNL guide the new sales 
portfolio is designed for use in what 
the company calls upper level selling. 
In the Northwestern National News, 


LIFE 


the company’s agency publication, it is 
described as follows: 

“The new sales portfolio is not a 
crutch, but is a selling tool for the 
agent to use skillfully in getting busi- 
ness. 


Foreign Countries Act 
To Protect Policyholders 

The devaluation of the dollar as well 
as the doubtful status of the British 
pound and the general instability of the 
French franc have caused various coun- 
tries to initiate measures for the pro- 
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tection of their policyholders. The 
Swedish Government, for instance, pre- 
pares a law according to which foreign 
life insurance companies must invest 
their funds to a certain extent in Swed- 
ish values, and must not take them out 
of the country. Incidentally, Denmark 
has such a law in force for a number of 
years, ever since the German currency 
inflation of 1921-23 caused consider- 
able losses to Danish policyholders, 
This movement is now spreading; Italy, 
Turkey, Austria and several other 
countries are reported to have similar 
laws under consideration. 





A Picture of 
SECURIT Y 






“Real Estate... . «++ 5.6% 
R. E. Sold Under Contract 6% 
Prems. Due and 7% 
Interest Due and Accrued 


and Other Assets... . . 18% 
FIRST 


City Loans 10.8% 19.4% 


MORTGAGE 
LOANS 





Farm Loans 8.6% 


*Including Home Office Building 2%, 


CANADIAN GOVWTS 
1.3% 






State, County, Municipal . . 6.7% 






This chart, while presenting an easily understandable pic- 
ture of how well NYNL’s investments are diversified as to 
types, only partially illustrates the fine degree to which the 
Company’s practice of not putting “all its eggs into one basket” 
is carried. The chart shows neither the diversification within 
each investment group, nor their geographical distribution. 
Nor is it possible to indicate how, through a studied selection 
of maturity dates, a steady flow of funds for reinvestment is 


assured. 


Yet so carefully have N¥YNL’s investments been 


chosen to make certain complete security for its policyholders 
that its portfolio contains more than 2,300 separate items rang- 
ing from $1,000 up and secured by properties located in every 


state of the Union. 


Aside from U. S. Government Bonds. 


NYNL’s largest single investment is in its Home Office building. 
which represents but 1.2% of its total assets. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD. pacswext 


STRON G~ MinneapolisMinn. ~ LIBERAL 
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French Life Insurance 
Production for Year 1933 


Forty-six French life insurance com- 
panies registered total new production 
in 1933 of Fr. 8,500,000,000, as com- 
pared with Fr. 8,600,000,000 in 1932, a 
decline of 1.18 per cent. Twenty-two of 
these companies increased their produc- 
tion, namely the “Travail” by Fr. 65,- 
0000,000; the “Nationale” by Fr. 39,- 
000,000; the “Paternelle’ by Fr. 
35,000,000; the “Mondiale” by Fr. 28,- 
000,000. In contrast, the production of 
the “Urbaine” declined by some Fr. 75,- 
000,000, and that of the “Confiance” by 
Fr. 19,000,000. 

There has been a movement under 
way for a number of years in Great 
Britain and Ireland to reduce fire losses, 
but it has so far apparently met with- 
out much success. Losses in these two 
countries totaled in 


December ........ £1,014,400 
November ....... 676,800 
December, 1932... 534,400 
The total for the year amounts to: 
See akeneveeuens £9,233,600 
SOE San ee swe wenn 9,104,000 
OE. aa sawewesacnn 7,945,600 


Five Hundred Weeks a 
Consecutive Producer 


Winthrop S. Judkins, star producer 
for years and a member of the Lowell, 
Mass., agency of the State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company, has just complet- 
ed 500 weeks of consecutive production. 
Mr. Judkins, who joined State Mutual 
in 1922, is a charter member of the 
Weekly Producers’ Club, and his record 
dates back farther than the time when 
the club was founded. He was No. 2 
in lives insured for 1933, and several 
years has won first place. 





Taxes Paid by Life 
Companies in Canada 
During the year 1933 the taxes on 


life insurance business in Canada by 


companies reporting to the Dominion 
Department of Insurance in percentage 
to premium income were somewhat 
higher for United States and British 
companies than in 1932. 

The following record for 1933 shows 
that life insurance taxes in proportion 
premium income are lower than fire in- 
surance taxes: 


Canadian Co.’s (All Business) ........ 


U. S. Co.’s (Can. Business only) 
British Co.’s (Can. Business only) 
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The taxes paid by United States and 
British life companies in 1933 amount- 
ed to $1,519,587. What proportion of 
the taxes paid by Canadian companies 
are foreign taxes is not given as a 
separation of expenses between Ca- 
nadian and foreign branches has not 
been made. The proportion would 
hardly be less than 50 per cent and this 
basis would bring the total taxes on life 
insurance business in Canada up to ap- 
proximately four and one-half millions 
of dollars. 


An _ Insurance - Sold 


Bank Loan Officer 


An interesting article on Business In- 
surance was published in the July issue 
of the American Bankers’ Association 
Journal. Raleigh E. Ross, the author, 


covered the subject thoroughly and in a | 


most complimentary vein, along lines 
familiar to all competent life insurance 
salesmen. There were some interesting 
historical data contained in the intro- 
ductory paragraphs of the article and 
the illustrations emphasized the value 
of a name to any established business. 

He told of a Detroit bank loan of- 
ficer who was about one part banker 
and one part life insurance salesman, 
although he drew compensation from 
but one job. For example, a business 
man from another city, having impor- 
tant connections in Detroit, wanted to 
open a branch office there and asked 
for a $2500 loan. The loan was granted 
on the strength of a new life insurance 
policy of an equal amount. The business 
succeeded and, to point out, the banking 
angle, the author mentioned that the 
bank gained $100,000 new business from 
friends and associates of the borrower. 
Another instance pointed out a real 
moral. 

A professional man well known to 
the loan officer was in financial difficul- 
ties and was “slipping” in his work. He 
asked for a loan. The loan requested 
was not granted but the officer paid the 
first premium on a substantial life in- 
surance premium, feeling that his friend 
might work himself out of his trouble 
if he had peace of mind. This hap- 
pened on schedule. The “premium” 
loan was paid, the insurance continued 
and the troubled one regained his for- 
mer position in his profession. 








Premium & 
Annuity Income Taxes 
$5,718,808 

1,444,296 


75,291 


70,557,837 
3,780,894 














AS I LIVE 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


IFE insurance would be a great deal 
L harder to sell if it were not for 
the “off-hand” publicity given to it 
by newspapers—in addition to the out- 
right endorsements regularly emanating 
from this source. By “off-hand” pub- 
licity I mean the vast amount of news 
matter printed each day which, to the 
agent, immediately suggests life insur- 
ance needs and which suggests, sub- 
consciously, the same to the insuring 
public. Every item that chronicles news 
of disaster to life, limb or property 
serves to pave the way to protection for 
those who read and realize that “That 
might have happened to me.” And, as 
we all are well aware, newspapers are 
largely made up of such material. 

* * * 


T is up to the life insurance sales- 

man, Theodore M. Riehle has often 
emphasized, to read the papers with 
“an insurance eye,” and when insurance 
needs are suggested, go out and capital- 
ize on the leads and needs found there. 
The standard leads to be found in each 
morning paper are too well known to 
require mention and every alert agent 
will be quick to seize upon individual 
items pertaining to his own clients or 
prospects. W. E. Cox, of Pittsburgh, 
has depended almost entirely upon 
newspaper leads for years, following up 
a plan which many would unhesitating- 
ly term “cold canvassing” but he says 
it isn’t. At any rate, newspaper pros- 
pecting in all its phases pays dividends. 

oS ©& @ 

NCIDENTAL items with an insur- 

ance angle always are interesting. 
O. O. McIntyre regularly notes the 
passing of the once great fortunes. Re- 
cently he wrote of a man who peddles 
sun glasses on a Long Island boulevard. 
He is 70 and 10 years ago he retired 
from business with a comfortable for- 
tune which he invested in guaranteed 
mortgages. Men of property who “knew 
him when” should be set-ups for a good 
annuity salesman. Even yesterday’s 
“Today,” by Arthur Brisbane, contains 
a first-rate talking point for life insur- 
ance. Speaking of Captain Wilson’s 
fatal attempt to scale Mount Everest he 
said it was too bad that he had to 
fall but that such a death was prefer- 
able to the lot of an old man who drops 
into an unknown grave when friends 
have forgotten him and relatives have 
abandoned him. Which may be true, but 
what of the old men who are not de- 
pendent upon friends or relatives? 
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Survey of Applicants 
(Concluded from page 12) 


The building trades also show marked 
improvement as against June, 1933, 
there being 224 such applications as 
against 201 a year ago. In this branch 
of industry the average application was 
for $1,742 and insurance carried aver- 
aged $2,193. In this industry, contrac- 
tors and superintendents showed a de 
cline from both last December and June, 
1933, indicating that while the workers 
may be better off, the owners and bosses 
must still restrict their new expendi- 
tures. The average application was 
for $3,885 and average carried $4,100. 

Housewives and farmers continue to 
be the leaders in number of new buyers 
of insurance. Housewives submitted 
1053 applications in June, the highest 
for any occupation. This compares 
with 1128 in June, 1933, and 1037 last 
December, while farmers and ranchers 
ranked second with 1034 applications, 
5 behind June a year ago and 101 less 
than last December. The ap- 
plication from housewives was for $1,- 
101 and the already carried 
$1,003, while farmers’ applications 
averaged $1,704 the amount 
ready carried averaged $2,712. 

Students turned in 948 applications 
as against 1122 in June, 1933, and 1027 

Their average applica- 
$1,114 and the average 
Of the 948, the new 
Teachers totaled 


average 
average 


and al- 


last December. 
tioh for 
carried only $888. 


buyers numbered 859. 


was 


213, 14 behind June of 1933 and 36 
below the December total from that 
group. Their average application was 


for $1,793 and amount carried $2,786. 

Automobile sales agencies turned in 
106 applications as against 104 in June 
of last year and only 57 in December. 





15 Trail Blazers 
NEW YORK AND OHIO 


We have 15 territories in New 
York and Ohio where we 
want to place district mana- 
gers. Before you inquire about 
our proposition write for a 
copy of our monthly bulletin 
the ‘Trail Blazer,’’ so you can 


A sd see who 
we are. 
AGO No ae Address: 
BUFFALO MUTUAL €E. Parker 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Waggoner 
Supt. of Agents 
Buffalo, N.Y. 




















Average application was for $3,524 and 
amount carried $9,069. 

Public utility employees gave 130 ap- 
plications this June, while in June, 
1933, there were only 113 applications 
from that field and 120 in December. 
On the other hand railroad employees 
showed a decline from both June and 
December of 1933. 

Insurance agents continue to buy 
their own merchandise in substantial 
numbers, turning in 192 applications. 
This compares with 157 in June, 1933, 
and 242 in December. Their average 
application was for $4,096 and average 
already carried was $8,199. 


Of the 10,164 applications studied, 
6337 were new insurance buyers, 649 
had other insurance in the company 


carried insur- 
The average 
application was for $1,858 and the aver- 


while 2566 


ance in other companies. 


applied to, 


age amount already carried $4,066. 











Estates for the Future 





Head Office 





Nearly a million people own accumulating estates 
amounting to almost Three Billion Dollars, in the form 
of life insurance in the Sun Life of Canada. 
sum will become payable to them or their dependents 
during the present generation. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


This large 


Montreal 























New Organization Men 
Exceeding 1933 Record 


Vice President Dern Tells Agents 
of Lincoln National New Force 
is 41°, Over Last Year 


COLORADO SPRINGS, July 23—A re- 
view of the past two club years and an 
analysis of field effort featured the 
opening address of A. L. Dern, vice- 
president and manager of agencies at 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company western convention here to- 
day. The club year analysis as dis- 
cussed by Mr. Dern showed an increase 


in club members of 11 per cent for 
1934 over 1933. Membership in the 
Minute Men Club, special honor or- 


ganization, showed an increase of 50 
per cent for 1934 over 1933. 

“A striking increase in the number 
of producers from new organization in 
1934 over 1933 was shown,” Mr. Dern 
told the convention. “This increase was 
11 per cent and was computed on men 
who had been in the life insurance 
business less than a year. A substan- 
tial gain was also noted in the number 
of producers among the old organiza- 
tion. This increase was 29.6 per cent. 

“The average monthly production of 
new salesmen increased 18 per cent in 
1934 over 1933. In the case of the old 
salesmen who better trained and 
more able to take advantage of busi- 
betterment, a greater percentage 
vf monthly production was 
shown. This figure was 32.1 per cent.” 

Mr. Dern also pointed out an in- 
crease in the number of men contacted. 
Life insurance representatives ap- 
pointed increased 12 per cent in 1934 
iver the first half of 1933. 

In discussing business produced by 
lincoln Life field men, Mr. Dern said: 
“As of June 30, 1934, Lincoln Life field 
men had secured 170 per cent of the 
business in the same period to date in 
1933, whereas in 1933 Lincoln Life men 
had secured only 72 per cent of that 
of the year to date in 1932.” 


are 


ness 


increase 


A very interesting comparison of 
100 standard policies was made by 
Mr. Dern with 1934 business as com- 


pared to that of 1933. This year 
showed an increase of roughly three 
points in the number of ordinary life 


policies taken out. Twenty-pay life 
policies showed an increase of 2.3 
points. A decrease was shown in the 


number of pure protection policies; 
life expectancy, emancipator and term 
policies showed decreases ranging 
from 2.3 points to 1 point. 
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Pan-American Appoints Field 
Supervisor and General Agent 


Promotion of Ernest W. Wade, for- 
mer general agent of the Pan-American 
Life in San Antonio, Tex., to the po- 
sition of field supervisor for a territory 
of 34 surrounding counties, and ap- 
pointment of Byron S. Griffith as gen- 
eral agent in the San Antonio metro- 
politan area, has been announced by 
the company. 

The promotion given Mr. Wade 
marks the most recent of a series of 
advances earned by him during his ca- 
reer with the Pan-American. Hence- 
forth Mr. Wade will devote his entire 
time to the establishment of new agen- 
cies in the territory assigned him, with 
complete charge of all agency activities 
in the district. Mr. Griffith will main- 
tain offices at 716 Maverick Building, 
San Antonio. 


St. Louis Managers Elect 


Fred Rench of the National Life Jn- 
surance Company of Vermont was 
elected president of the General Agents 
and Managers Association of St. Louis, 
Mo., at the annual meeting of that or- 
ganization held recently at the Bogey 
Club in St. Louis County. Other offi- 
cers are: Ray Martin, Home Life In- 
surance Company, vice-president; How- 
ard Cammack, John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, secretary- 
treasurer, and C. Carroll Otto, Mutual 
Benefit Life; Phil O. Works, Penn Mu- 
tual Life, and Frank See, New England 
Mutual Life, members of the executive 
committee. 


Joins Guaranty Life 

Bob Ginsburg, formerly ace producer 
for the Ohio State Life, has joined the 
Guaranty Life Insurance Company of 
Iowa, with offices in the Landreth 
suilding, St. Louis, Mo. 


Single Premium Change 
(Concluded from page 13) 


annuities for a maximum premium of 
$10,800 for the combination on any one 
life. 

“The limits for single premium in- 
surance policies will be one half of the 
usual limits. 

“Single premium annuity contracts 
will be limited in amount to a max- 
imum annuity payment of $500 month- 
ly or its equivalent, and the single pre- 
mium retirement life income contract 
will not be issued for a single premium 
of more than $10,000 on any one life. 

“Premiums may not be prepaid be- 


yond ten years in advance of the date « 
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of discounting. The maximum amount 
receivable in discount of premium on 
any given policy or group of policies 
issued on the same examination will 
be $5,000. 

“We sincerely hope that conditions 
in the investment market will change 
so that these restrictions may be modi- 
fied in due course.” 


George A. Martin Resigns 
Position With Continental 


The resignation of George A. Martin, 
for the past five years, vice-president 
in charge of the field force of the Con- 
tinental American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del., has been an- 
nounced. Mr. Martin will remain as a 
director of the company and will con- 
tinue his interest in its progress. 

Under Mr. Martin’s administration, 
the agency affairs of the company have 
prospered and the agencies have been 
expanded and developed to their present 
state of efficiency and productivity. 

The board of directors elected Daniel 
E. Jones vice-president of the company. 
Mr. Jones also retains the position of 
secretary, a position he has held for 
seventeen years. 


B. Frank Bushman Dies 


President B. Frank Bushman, of the 
Federal Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Kan., was found 
dead in the garage of his home today. 

Mr. Bushman appeared in _ good 
health according to his office associates. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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A Good Company to Represent 
Represent A Good Company 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


—OF AMERICA— 
HOME OFFICE-JERSEY CITY-NEW JERSEY 


Pennsylvania 
Connecticut 


New Jersey OPERATING 
New York IN 


Incorporated 1897 
Under New Jersey Laws 


Industrial Policies from Birth to Age Sixty 
Ordinary Policies from Age Ten to Age Sixty 


The Man of Ability Has 
A Chance With the Colonial 








Opportunity 
In West Virginia 


Can you build a General Agency? 


Do you live in Wheeling, 
Charleston, or Huntington? 


Attractive Policies 

Children’s Insurance 
Retirement Income Endowment 
Par and Non Par 

Low Cost Life Policies 

Special Adjustment Policies 


Glad to furnish full information. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 N. Broad St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Policies for Children... . 


The “Open Sesame” to the 
homes of the best prospects 


Agents offering the new Security Mutual Juvenile 
20 Year Endowment and 20 Pay Endowment at 64 
are uncovering not only immediate sales on children, 
but adult clients as well. 


Cash and Loan values and Dividends make Security 
Mutual Juveniles of unusual interest to insurance 
minded people and the Payor Benefit clause is espe- 
cially appealing. 


Ask any General Agent or write 
for literature and rates. 


Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


BINGHAMTON, NY. 




















THE LIFE AGENT’S 
BRIEF 


1934 Edition 


Most complete data ever assembled 





THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
56th and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia 























OPPORTUNITY! 
Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Denver, Colorado 
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Watch the Little Cases 
And Big Ones Will Come 
Eric J. Wilson, Penn Mutual Repre- 


sentative and Author of "There Are 
No Strangers," Advises on Selling 








Today’s objective in writing life in- 
surance is not toward the “jumbo” 
case, but toward a larger number of 
policies on a greater number of lives, 
said Erie J. Wilson, author of “There 
Are No Strangers,” speaking at the 
Eastern Division Convention of The 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, in Asheville, N. C. 

“Secure more smaller cases,” Mr. 
Wilson declared, “and the big ones will 
come along automatically, and if we 
happen to know some life insurance 
men who are not making much head- 
way that is no reason why each one of 
us cannot make up our minds to be 
different.” 

“The answer to a lack of prospects 
and a lack of business,” he continued, 
“can be had by broadening the base of 
prospecting and selling activities. If 
there is unemployment and a dearth of 
trade in the particular industries and 
organizations where we may be in the 
habit of soliciting, there is no reason 
for us to sit in our office and waste 
time saying to ourselves, ‘What’s the 
use of trying—there’s no business any- 
way.’ 

Eric J. Wilson is a member of the 
Englesman Agency, Penn Mutual Life, 
in New York City. 





Joins Northern Life 


Earl W. McGary, president of the 
Accident and Health Managers Club of 
Los Angeles and manager of the Mon- 
arch Life in that city for the past few 
years, has been appointed assistant 
manager at Los Angeles for the North- 
ern Life of Seattle, in charge of the 
accident and health department. 





Clarence S. Russell Dies 


Clarence S. Russell, 45, treasurer 
of Southern Life & Health Insurance 
Company, of Birmingham, died at his 
home last week after a short illness. 
The widow and two sons survive. Fu- 
neral and burial services were held 
in Birmingham. 





Woman Agent Qualifies 

Mrs. Aljean S. Mendel of State Mu- 
tual’s Louisville agency has just been 
awarded the prize offered by State Mu- 
tual Life for 52 weeks of consecutive 
production. 
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Mutual Benefit Meeting 


The Grand Rapids, Mich., agency of 
the Mutual Benefit Life held its mid- 
year meeting recently at the Kent 
Country Club. Approximately 60 
agents were present. The Grand Rap- 
ids general agency includes the entire 
state outside of Detroit. Oliver Thur- 
man, vice-president and superintendent 
of agencies, and John S. Thompson, 
vice-president and mathematician, were 
present from the home office. 
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Shenandoah Life Opens 
Branch Office in Washington 


Charles E. Ward, vice-president in 
charge of agencies of Shenandoah Life 
Insurance Company, Inc., Roanoke, Va., 
announces the opening of a branch 
office in Washington, D. C. Richard 
M. Moore, formerly of Roanoke, Va., 
has been appointed manager of this 
office, which is located at 910 Seven- 
teenth Street, N. W. 
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Outstanding Stability 


* Size, location, age —all are interesting factors as 
applied to a life insurance company but none of 
these compare in importance to Surplus above 


Liabilities. 


This item in a company’s financial statement is the true measur- 
ing rod which determines the strength and stability of the 


institution. 


With Admitted Assets of $16,616,706.65, the Guarantee Mutual 
Life of Omaha is one of the few companies having Surplus 
above Liabilities equal to 20% of its Legal Reserve. 


There may be larger and older companies in the United States, 
but it will be difficult to find one financially stronger or more 
safe than this sound and well managed purely mutual legal 


reserve company. 


A copy of our booklet, “An Analysis of Our 32nd Annual State- 
ment’, will be mailed to anyone interested in a complete 
review of our financial condition. 


Write for details of the excellent Agency op- 
portunities available in Twenty-seven states. 


LIFE 


ORGANIZED 190! 


*TOTAL SURPLUS. . 





COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


$2,568,388.63 


(For the protection of Policyholders) 
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New H.O.L.C. Plan 
Filed by Agents 


Supplemental Proposal Contains 
Description of Unit Contract 
Providing Local Commissions 


Describing the National Association 
of Insurance Agents as the only organ- 
ization qualified to handle the matter, 
Walter H. Bennett, secretary-counsel 
of that body, has filed a second appeal 
with the Home Owners Loan Corpora- 
tion at Washington, D. C., urging it 
to permit the N.A.I.A. to care for the 
business arising on properties where 
the H.O.L.C. has loans. The first pro- 
posal submitted to the H.O.L.C. by the 
Agents’ Association was turned down 
and in the present proposal Mr. Ben- 
nett has incorporated a plan for han- 
dling the business and distributing the 
commission to local agents which, he 
believes, may be acceptable. Informed 
circles are dubious as to the action of 
the H.O.L.C. and many feel that noth- 
ing further will be done. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Bennett’s proposal again includes 
the suggestion of a service office to be 
established by the N.A.I.A. at the 
Cavital City and makes the following 
recommendation with regard to the in- 
surance feature as such: o 

We believe a practical and simple 
method for effecting the desired insur- 
ance would be the issuing of a master 
contract by the carriers selected by the 
corporation, which would automatically 
bind and cover every insurance require- 
ment of the corporation, at the exact 
time the corporation’s interest at- 
tached, to include subsequent improve- 
ments, changes and endorsements, with 
one underlying master policy in each 
State of like tenor and effect; then to 
handle each insurance transaction un- 
der a simple triplicate bordereau sys- 
tem, one for the corporation’s file, one 
for the carriers, and one for the ser- 
vice office. 

Concurrently with the application for 
a loan, where no present transferable 
insurance is available, the home owner 
will file an application for insurance 
setting forth a description of the prop- 
erty, the nomination of an agent of the 
home owner’s choice to act as his agent 
and receive the commission, with a re- 
port from this agent containing all the 
property and insurance information re- 
quired in order to place in effect the 
exact amount and kind of insurance re- 
quired. This will maintain for such 
agent that which in very many cases 
will be necessary if his livelihood is to 
be preserved. 

Prior to all expirations a notice shall 


be sent thereof to the home owner re- 
quiring him or his agent to furnish any 
additional information then required, 
particularly with reference to changed 
conditions in the property, physical or 
otherwise, so that an up-to-date record 
may be maintained in this particular. 
This will include the nomination of an 
agent where existing insurance was 
transferred by the home owner at the 
inception of the loan without nomina- 
tion. 


Insurance Expert Added 
to N.A.I.A. Program 

P. D. Betterley, insurance expert of 
the Graton & Knight Company of 
Worcester, Mass., and prominently iden- 
tified with the American Management 
Association, will deliver one of the prin- 
cipal addresses at the annual meeting 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Sept. 18-21. His subject will be “What 
the Insurance Buyer Expects of the 
Local Agent.” 

Mr. Betterley, who is assistant trea- 
surer of the Graton & Knight Company, 
is nationally known as an insurance 
consultant, and has been the buyer of 
insurance for his firm more than 20 
years. For four years he was vice- 
president of the American Management 
Association in charge of the Insurance 
Division, his term of office having ex- 
pired in May of this year. 

He is a member of the Insurance 
Committee of the Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts and for two years 
was chairman of the Insurance Com- 
mittee of the Manufacturers’ Research 
Association. 


National Board Men 
Address N.Y.U. 


The insurance session at New York 
University, School of Education, was 
addressed last week by A. Wilbur Nel- 
son, assistant to the general manager, 
and A. C. Hutson, assistant chief en- 
gineer, of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, on the subject of “In- 
surance as an Economy Measure.” 

_ Superintendents, school board mem- 
bers and custodians of buildings from 
many of the eastern states and from 
the western states as well, were told 
about cost of production, reduction of 
premiums (through improvement in 
properties and removal of special 
hazards), safeguarding life, fire preven- 
tion, and protection of resources. 


New Set-Up Ready 
With Lumbermen’s 


Official Slate to be 
With Philadelphia 
Fire Association 


Same as 
National: 
in Control 


Vice-presidents Arthur H. Clevenger 
and Don R. Frary, of the Lumbermen’s, 
are the only officers of that company 
in the new set-up of the Lumbermen’s 
and Philadelphia National. 

Otho E. Lane, president of the Fire 
Association fleet, has been elected pres- 
ident of both the Lumbermen’s and 
Philadelphia National to replace Ralph 
L. Freeman, who resigned on comple- 
tion of the sale of the Lumbermen’s to 
the Fire Association. 

There will be five vice-presidents in 
the new deal, including James G. Ma- 
conachy. The other two are J. Victor 
Herd and Sumner B. Emerson. A. 
Irvin Vess will be secretary and Oliver 
B. Bryan assistant secretary. 

With eighty per cent of the Lumber- 
men’s stock already deposited, the Fire 
Association has officially taken over the 
former company and the management 
of the Philadelphia National. 

The officers will 
both the Lumbermen’s and the 
delphia National, although the 
company will be run as a separate en- 
tity with the Fire Association simply 
assuming its direction. 

At present the Lumbermen’s is li- 
censed in twenty-four States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and British Columbia, 
Ontario and Quebec in Canada. The 
Philadelphia National is in_ fifteen 
States and the District of Columbia. 

Asked whether the Lumbermen’s and 
the Philadelphia National would be en- 
tered in the other States, officials of the 
Fire Association declared that that 
question had not been considered as yet 
and would not be until all the legal 
matters had been completed. 

The Fire Association was also asked 
whether the Victory agency fleet would 
be turned over to the Philadelphia Na- 
tional. In this matter, the company 
pointed out that the combined Reliance 
and Victory agency fleets will go in- 
tact to the Reliance and that only in 
those cases where the number of Re- 
liance agents would exceed the limit 
would Victory agents be diverted to 
other companies of the group. 
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Standard Fire Denies 
Whisky Blaze Item 


Company, Party to Schenley Loss, 
Opposes Payment on Technical 
Ground re Filing of Reports 


When the companies, which were in- 
volved in the April 28 loss at the Pep- 
per plant of the Schenley Distillers 
Corporation, agreed to settle for $2,- 
655,467 as reported in The Spectator at 
the time, there were 23 carriers in 
agreement and one dissenting. The dis- 
senting company was the United States 
Fire, which is declining to pay its share 
of the loss on the ground that Clause 
IX of the contract had been violated. 
This clause made it a condition of the 
policy that the assured must file re- 
auired reports of stocks every 30 days. 
Admittedly, this was not done but the 
United States Fire took a lone stand, 
the other companies agreeing to waive 
the question of the assured’s failure to 
file reports every 30 days. The un- 
precedented rush of business in the 
Schenley Distillers caused great diffi- 
culty in getting up inventories. 

With the end of National Prohibi- 
tion the liquor business advanced in 
such leaps and bounds that the Schen- 
ley offices were swamped. This is fur- 
ther shown by the fact that the Stock 
Exchange waived the Schenley finan- 
cial report, as of Dec. 31, 1933, due to 
the inability of the company to make 
the report. 

The report of the Schenley Distillers 
Corporation, covering a from 
July 11, 1933, to Dec. 31, 1933, as made 
by Price, Waterhouse & Co., New York, 
was finally completed on April 25, 1934. 
To give an idea of the magnitude of 
Schenley business over that period it 
is well to cite the fact that sales were 
$10,913,150.55; cost of goods, $5,506,- 
096.21; gross profit on sales, $5,407,- 
054.34; selling and administrative ex- 
pense, $1,254,623.35, and net profit, $3,- 
522,307.46. 

Business of the company increased in 
such strides that many new people had 
to be employed, in that the organization 
had not been developed to pick up such 
a load of new business on short order. 
Every effort was bent toward produc- 
tion and sales, or the earning of money 
at a time when whisky was ready 
money. The fact that the reports were 
not filed promptly was due to the fact 
that the huge machine rapidly built to 
handle such greatly increased business 
was not fully meshed. Failure to make 


period 
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the reports under the conditions ap- 
pears excusable. For one thing there 
has never been any question involved 
of the merchandise being in the burned 
houses. Government figures of stocks 
in bonded warehouses tallied with those 
of the company. Including goods in 
free or unbonded warehouses, stocks 
checked out to within a gallon and a 
half on company books and those of the 
Government. 

Even companies which had reporting 
time limits written into their policies 
of 25 or 30 days, paid without wran- 
gling, in that the was clean 
throughout, and cooperation excellent. 


loss 


Of course the 23 companies that have 
paid off are out of the picture, having 
adjust the and 
the steering 


loss, 


cooperated to 
ugreed with findings of 
committee. 

These 23 companies had 95 per cent 


of the risk. 


Father and Child 
Now Doing Nicely 

Ernest Sturm, paterfamilias of the 
America Fore companies, and his col- 
lective child—the units of the group— 
both are well pleased with the results 
of their business for the first six months 
of this year. Total admitted assets of 
the six fire companies in the group are 
$165,866,412, while the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty has assets of $35,084,329. Con- 
trary to previous years’ experience on 
the part of fire insurance companies 
generally, the carriers in the America 
Fore Group mostly show that their as- 
sets, now on the of convention 
values, would be larger if they were 
carried at market as of June 30. 


basis 


The Continental lists assets at $72,- 
074,964 with capital of $4,873,989 and 
surplus of $39,926,140. 

The Fidelity-Phenix shows assets of 
$56,333,859 with capital at $3,464,825 
and surplus of $31,034,370. 

Niagara Fire has assets of $19,631,- 
333, a capital of $2,000,000 and a sur- 
plus of $10,694,877. 

The American Eagle shows 
of $11,618,940, capital of $1,000,000 and 
a surplus of $6,154,385. 

The First American Fire has assets 
of $3,746,002 with capital of $1,000,000 
and a surplus of $1,698,702. 

Maryland Insurance Company lists 
assets of $2,461,314 with capital at $1,- 
000,000 and surplus of $1,028,752. 

The casualty running mate, the Fi- 
delity & Casualty, in addition to assets 
of $35,084,329, has a surplus of $4,- 
336,727 and a capital of $2,250,000. 


assets 


North Star Ins. Co. 
Reduces Capital 


Capital stock of the North Star In- 
surance Company, New York, has just 
been reduced from $800,000 to $400,000 
by cutting the par vaiue of shares from 
$100 to $50. It is assumed that the 
transfer of the reduction to surplus 
has already taken place. 

The North Star is a reinsurance com- 
pany which is identified with the Gen- 
eral Reinsurance Corporation, some of 
the officers being the same in both com- 
panies. 

According to The Spectator Fire In- 
dex, the North Star closed last year 
with a capital of $800,000 and a sur- 
plus of $937,896. Its reserve for re- 
insurance was $1,003,138 and it had 
assets of $3,344,066. 

The reduction of capital and trans- 
fer of funds so obtained to surplus 
should place the company in a better 
financial situation. 


Corroon & Reynolds 
Add to Facilities 


Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., have been 
designated as New York metropolitan 
and suburban general agents for the 
St. Louis Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company. It will be recalled that the 
St. Louis Fire & Marine was recently 
admitted to do business in the Empire 
State. 

In addition, Corroon & Reynolds are 
said to have under advisement the ap- 
pointment of Forster, Poiley & Com- 
pany as New York City agents of the 
company in place of their previous rep- 
resentation which was on behalf of the 
Republic Fire of Texas. 


Insurance Veteran Dies 

Last week at New York Mills, N. Y., 
there was buried Charles A. Shaw, for- 
merly president of the Hanover Fire 
Insurance Company, who was identified 
with that organization for nearly 68 
years. Up to the time of his death at 
age 94, Mr. Shaw remained a director 
of the Hanover Fire and his record of 
service as employee, officer and director 
of the company is one of the oldest in 
the history of fire insurance. 


Chester Long has been made special 
agent of the Glens Falls Fire for the 
States of Colorado, Wyoming and New 
Mexico in place of W. E. Walker, 
whose length of service has won him 
retirement on a pension. 
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Agents Must Analyze 
Prospective Carriers 


Analysis of agencies on the part of 
a fire insurance company is a fine 
thing. Properly carried out, it should 
result in a better type of agent; a re- 
duction of balances more than ninety 
days overdue; and a cleaner class of 
business. So much for that—but how 
about analysis of companies on the part 
of agents? 

If it be necessary for a company to 
examine proposed agents, it is equally 
necessary for agents to examine com- 
panies that seek entrance into their of- 
fices. Too little of that has been done 
in the fire insurance business with the 
sometimes unfortunate result that the 
agent has been left in the lurch. Also, 
the failure of agents rigidly to examine 
companies they intend to do business 
with has been responsible for some of 
the abuses that have plagued the fire 
insurance business. Company officials, 
in rare cases it is hoped, have occa- 
sionally come to the conclusion that 
they could do almost anything “intra- 
company” and the agents either would 
not realize the full significance of the 
action or would be indifferent to its im- 
plications. Out of agency indifference 
is born company mismanagement. 

It is all very well to say that it is up 
to the stockholders to safeguard their 
interests and see to it that management 
principles are not violated, but those 
who have had experience with insur- 
ance company stockholders’ meetings 
know what a sham most of them are 
under existing conditions. Prior to the 
meeting, legal notice is sent out and is 
followed by proxies. It is not at all un- 
usual for a company with, say, 4,000 
stockholders to have less than 200 
present at a meeting. The remainder 
are there by proxy with the result that 
procedure is automatically in the hands 
of the directors and officers. Officers 
are often directors and sometimes con- 
stitute a majority of the board. True 
enough that it is up to the stockholders 
to look after their own interests by 
personally attending meetings, but the 
plain fact is that they do not. The 
agents’ concern with managerial moves 
is therefore intensified. 





Secure Reports on 
Company Officers 

Admitting, then, that it is incumbent 
on agents to examine the companies 
with which they place their business, 
such examination divides itself broadly 
into two lines—financial and personal. 





FIRE 


Taking the latter first, it will be re- 
called that previous discussion on these 
pages brought out the suggestion that 
it might be well for an agent to call 
for moral hazard reports on the per- 
sonalities of a company’s official staff. 
The customary moral hazard reports 
which are obtainable from such organ- 
izations as Retail Credit Company, 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau, O’Hanlon Re- 
ports and others will often serve the 
purpose, particularly if the agent speci- 
fies that he desires the information as 
a means of helping him to decide 
whether he wants a certain company 
or not. 

Of course, not every agency has a 
sufficiently large volume of fire insur- 
ance writings to justify extensive ex- 
amination of a company and its man- 
agement, but even the small agent will 
do well thus to protect himself. The 
very same investigation which the com- 
pany applies to him should be applied 
by him to the company. Are the of- 
ficers all responsible individuals? Do 
their individual records show unfailing 
honesty of purpose? Do they pay their 
personal bills promptly? How good is 
their individual credit? What do neigh- 
bors think of them? How are they 
regarded not only in business, but in 
their home environment? These and 
similar questions should be incorpo- 
rated in the report. 

With a complete picture of the moral 
hazards of its official staff before him, 
an agent is able to determine the prime 
factor in company examination. That 
is, the personal character of its officers. 
Upon this all else rests. Without high 
official character throughout its family, 
no company will long survive, be its 
apparent financial strength ever so 
great. 





Personal Equation 
Should Be Solved 


The cost of determining the personal 
equation in any company need not be 
burdensome on the agent. Moral hazard 
reports are not so expensive that the 
careful agent cannot afford them. He 
should look upon the initial expense as 
the last because if the information 
proves the integrity and sound char- 
acter of the company’s officers, he may 
safely assume there will be no future 
deviation unless there is a change of 
management. He would, of course, be 
informed of a change of management 
and could be governed accordingly. 

Doubtless, there would be some fire 
insurance executives who would illog- 
ically resent personal scrutiny by an 
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agent. On the other hand, the officials 
of leading companies would probably 
have a high respect for the agent who 
thus guarded his own future. They 
would sensibly feel that if an agent is 
careful of his own business, he is by 
that very token, careful of the business 
of the company he represents since they 
are one and the same. 

Having, officer by officer, determined 
the honesty and integrity of a com- 
pany’s management from the personal 
side, the agent can proceed to the prob- 
lem of the officers’ fitness. How long 
have they been in the business? What 
did they do before they entered insur- 
ance? Have they been connected with 
speculative enterprise in the past? Are 
they really in the business to stay or 
do they hope for a quick profit and 
exit? Are they dummy representatives 
of vast stock holdings or are they per- 
sonally identified with the life of the 
company? If they have previously iden- 
tified with failed companies, were the 
failures within or beyond their control? 

Adding the information of a personal 
nature to that of a business nature on 
the company’s officers, the wise agent 
should then proceed to look into the 
company’s managerial] trend so far as 
the fire insuance business operation is 
concerned. Does the company cut rates 
without justification? Does it stand for 
fair practices in the field? Does it 
maintain branch offices that engage in 
agency competition? Are the promises 
of its agency heads dependable? Does 
it pay differential commissions on the 
same business in its own offices? 





How to Determine 
Financial Set-Up 


Having determined the personal 
characteristics of its officers and with 
a knowledge of the company’s business 
methods before him, the agent then 
comes to the question of financial 
stability and indicated financial expect- 
ancy. Purposely that phase of the ex- 
amination should come last because if 
the other factors are not properly 
present, the monetary considerations 
mean nothing. 

Taking up the examination of fi- 
nances, the agent must first establish 
how long the company has been in oper- 
ation. If the company’s life is a mat- 
ter of a year or two, analysis must de- 
pend entirely on character reports, for 
financial examination in such cases will 
determine little or nothing regarding 
future expectancy. On the other hand, 
if the company is more than, say, six 
years old, a sufficient amount of sta- 
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tistical data has accumulated clearly to 
establish a trend. The claim-paying 
reputation of a company, which is its 
biggest asset so far as the public is 
concerned, is rarely won in its very 
first years for obvious reasons. Of 
course, integrity of management as- 
sumes prompt and equitable adjustment 
of claims, but in the case of a new com- 
pany that is an assumption, whereas in 
the case of a company with a reason- 
ably long history the assumption has 
crystallized into a reality. 

Looming large among the financial 
factors to be considered by an agent in 
his scrutiny of a company is its capital. 
Is the capital large enough to permit 
widespread operation, if widespread 
operation be one of the items the agent 
seeks? In any event, is the capital 
large enough to give the company 
recognized standing? Subtracting the 
liabilities from the assets, is the result- 
ant surplus in equitable proportion to 
the amount of capital? Is the surplus 
built up from earnings or was it given 
an injection of fresh blood via the sale 
of capital stock at a premium? Does 
the present surplus perhaps come from 
a decrease in capital and a transfer to 
surplus to meet financial emergency? 
If so, was the emergency met without 
injury to the statement as a whole? 





Underwriting Exhibit 
Tells Vital Facts 


Pertinent and prominent in any ex- 
amination of the financial statement of 
a fire insurance company—viewed from 
the agent’s angle—is the underwriting 
exhibit. This will clearly indicate the 
degree of underwriting judgment which 
the company exercises and is a fair 
guide to the pathway of its future suc- 
Taken line by line, does the com- 
pany’s business show a normal expe- 
rience on the basis of losses incurred to 
underwriting income earned? Is the 
ratio of losses paid to premiums writ- 
ten excessive? Do losses incurred com- 
pare favorably with premiums writ- 
ten? A major factor in the question 
of a company’s operating judgment is 
the unearned premium reserve. This 
item, of which 40 per cent is usually 
taken when determining the value of a 
company and the equity of its stock- 
holders, represents an existing asset 
which would promptly come to the fore 
if the company had to be liquidated. 
Actually, the unearned premium reserve 
constitutes what it would cost to have 
some other company assume the liabil- 
ity if the carrier were liquidated. 

Roughly speaking, the value of a 


cess. 
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company, per share of stock 
may be obtained by taking the total 
of its capital, its surplus and 40 per 


issued, | 


cent of its unearned premium reserve | 


and dividing that total by the number 
of shares of capital stock. That, how- 
ever, represents the actual liquidating 
value and must be viewed from the 
vantage joint of known and potential 
business liability before accurate judg- 
ment can be arrived at regarding the 
real net worth of the company. 

The present ratio of losses incurred 
to premiums written of well-managed 
companies is in the neighborhood of 45 
per cent. This is by no means an ideal 
situation, but represents an average 
among the better class of carriers un- 
der existing conditions in the fire in- 
surance business. If that item be large- 
ly in excess of the 45 per cent, there is 
apt to be trouble in the future unless 
there are mitigating circumstances to 
offset it. 


Caution Counsels 
Sharp Scrutiny 


Concluding his examination of a com- 
pany’s underwriting results, the cau- 
tious agent will carefully scrutinize the 
amount of underwriting income earned, 
the total of losses incurred and the ag- 
gregate of underwriting expenses in- 
curred. Contrasting those with the 


premiums written, total income, divi- | 


dends paid, losses paid and expenses 
paid will bring out the salient points 
in the company’s mode of business. 

Next and last in an agent’s examina- 
tion of a prospective company comes 
the matter of the company’s invest- 
ments. Naturally, a sufficient amount 
of cash should be on hand to take care 
of current expenses, but equally na- 
turally, all the rest of the company’s 
funds will be invested. Almost all in- 
vestments have shown considerable loss 
during the past four years and it is 
really the quality of investments which 
counts, providing that the total value 
is large enough. In other words, a 
company may show a paper investment 


loss, but with an adequate total re-| |. : 
| tion management, even if clever ones, 


maining, it is the kind, rather than the 
amount, of investment which should be 
surveyed. 

Honest companies will welcome close 
scrutiny from prospective agents. Wise 
agents will disregard such companies 
as resent real examination of their 
status. The agent must bear in mind 
his threefold responsibility to himself, 
to his clients and to his company and 
must make his acceptance of a com- 
pany with a service ideal before him. 
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SMOKE 


By GENE ROoOgESCH 


NTIL recently, I thought that fire 
U insurance companies (stock) which 
made a small underwriting profit, had 
a huge investment loss and still paid 
sizeable dividends were pulling a “fast 
one” of no mean acceleration. Now, 
however, with the evidence of condi- 
tions in the movie industry before me, 
I have changed my mind. Beside the 
moguls of filmania, those fire insurance 
jugglers are just pikers. 

OK * * 

MONG the five largest motion pic- 

ture companies, one is bankrupt, 
one is operating under receivership, one 
was forced to reorganize to meet a lit- 
tle matter of $42,000,000 due, one lost 
$16,000,000 in 1932 and the fifth had 
its income cut from $15,000,000 in 1931 
to a pittance of only $7,000,000 in 1932, 
Despite this remarkable showing of 
financial acumen on the part of the 
flickers, about 113 persons received 
salaries of $75,000 or more last year. 
Of course the galloping tintypes lost 
$19,589,393 during 1933, but the sala- 
ries paid to the leading stars and ex- 
ecutives were often higher than the 
stipend paid to the President of the 
United States by a doubtless grateful 
populace. Top payments went to one 
actor who got $315,000 and to another 
who, rating second money, had to 
struggle along on a mere $296,250. 

ok * aa 


HE assorted financial games played 
by some stock fire insurance com- 
panies and, apparently, by the talkies, 
remind me of the old, old story of the 
frugal farmer who was telling a friend 


| how he saved money on horse feed. “I 


just kept cuttin’ my nag’s oats down 
and down until he wuzzen gittin’ more 
’an a quart a day. I saved a right 
smart o’ money on that critter.” “What 
happened then?” his friend inquired. 
“Why, just aroun’ the time I’d got that 
nag so’s he didn’ eat nothin’, the durn 
fool up an’ died.” Tricks, in corpora- 


are apt to produce the same results. 
a * * 


T may be that “in the movies they 
do it” and get away with it, but if 
they try to do it in fire insurance, the 
outcome will not fatten stockholders’ 
purses in the long run and will certain- 


| ly ruin agencies luckless enough to 


have lines placed in offices that do not 
have the highest regard for the basic 
principles of the business. 
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Canadian Insurance Taxes 
Increased Last Year 


During the year 1933, the taxes on 
fire insurance business in Canada by 
companies reporting to the Dominion 
Insurance Department in percentage 
to net premiums written were some- 
what higher than for 1932. Apart from 
the tax on premium income of fire in- 
surance business the companies are also 
subject to income tax. 

The net premium income for Ca- 
nadian fire companies on fire and other 
business for the year 1933 was $22,- 
291,918 and the tax paid was $963,954. 
The per cent of tax to premiums was 
4.32 per cent compared with 4.30 per 
cent in 1932. The tax paid by British 
fire companies in respect of their Ca- 
nadian business, fire and other, during 
1933, amounted to $1,137,074. The per 
cent of tax to premiums was 4.29 per 
cent compared with 4.26 per cent in 
1932; while United States and foreign 
fire companies paid a tax of $927,983 
during 1933, the percentage of tax to 
premiums being 5.45 per cent compared 
with 4.90 per cent in 1932. United 
States, British and foreign insurance 


companies paid on their Canadian bus- 
iness for 1933 a tax of $2,064,967 and 
for 1932 a tax of $2,264,244. These 
taxes are divided between the Domin- 
ion, the provinces and the municipali- 
ties. 

In regard to Canadian companies, 
the proportion of taxes which are Ca- 
nadian taxes is not given, as a separa- 
tion of expenses between Canadian and 
foreign branches has not been made. 


Herbert Begg Heads 
Wellington Fire 


Herbert Begg, who has been manag- 
ing director of the Wellington Fire In- 
surance Company of Toronto, Canada, 
has been elected president of that com- 
pany to succeed W. A. Denton, de- 
ceased. Mr. Begg is also managing 
director of the Federal Fire of Canada, 
Consolidated Fire & Casualty and the 
Ontario Life & Accident. 

The new president of the Welling- 
ton Fire is also president of Shaw & 
Begg of Toronto, which firm acts as 
Canadian managers for several Amer- 
ican fire insurance companies. 


W. H. Koop Forty Years 
With Great American 


Being president of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters seems to 
involve length of service as well. This 
week W. H. Koop, president of the Na- 
tional Board and president of the Great 
American Fire, celebrated his fortieth 
anniversary in the business. He has 
been associated with the Great Ameri- 
can for four decades in a row and his 
friends on the outside, as well as the 
official family of the Great American, 
offered congratulations. 


Harry W. Kelley Dies 


Harry W. Kelley, office manager of 
the United States branch of the Lon- 
don Guarantee & Accident Co., 
Monday at Hyannis, Mass. He became 
associated with the London Guarantee 
in 1922, in the liability department, and 
in time was appointed superintendent 
of the pay roll audit department. In 
1926 he was appointed office manager 


died 


and purchasing agent. 





W/E KEEP OUR AGENCY AIDS ATTUNED TO 


This Changing World 


@ The other day, a prominent Agent said to us, “Yours is the only complete 


Insurance Sales Promotion Service I have ever seen!” 


To which we replied, 


“Comprehensive—but not complete. It will never be completed.” 


While it is true we have one or more definite suggestions for treating each 


Agency problem that has been brought to our attention, new problems are 


constantly arising, and old ones require a change in treatment. Our Service 


now contains eighty-three items, yet never a month goes by but what we make 


alterations and additions. 


We don’t believe in trusting theory in things of this kind, and so we adopt 


only such practices as have been previously tried by Agents and found worth- 


while. And a careful, day-to-day check on the effectiveness of each, permits us 


to withdraw anything as soon as that effectiveness lessens. 


Perhaps a really personal Sales Promotion Service is not now available to 


you. In such case, we would like to have our representative show you ours. 


BY THE FIRE COMPANIES 
OF THE AMERICAN GROUP 





WE 00 Ove Peer 


THE AMERICAN OF NEWARK 
THE COLUMBIA FIRE OF DAYTON 
DIXIE FIRE OF GREENSBORO 
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R. J. Sullivan Killed 
In Auto Accident 


Travelers’ Vice-President Long 
Recognized as Among Leaders 
of Country's Casualty Lines 





Struck by an automobile while cross- 
ing a street in New York City, Robert 
J. Sullivan, vice-president of the Trav- 
elers and of the Travelers Indemnity, 
Hartford, was killed last Wednesday 
evening. The funeral services were 
held from his home in West Hartford 
on Saturday and were attended by most 
of the officers of the Travelers and by 
representatives of many insurance or- 
ganizations as well as by leading ex- 
ecutives in Eastern territory. 

Ironically enough considering the 
cause of his demise, Mr. Sullivan was 
nationally known for his efforts in re- 
ducing the number of automobile acci- 
dents and had been prominently iden- 
tified with such organizations as the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, American Standards As- 
sociation and similar bodies, devoting 
much of his time to industrial and au- 
tomobile accident prevention. He was 
one of the country’s foremost authori- 
ties on casualty insurance and did much 
for the advancement of workmen’s 
compensation insurance, automobile 
coverages and liability lines. 


National Bureau Testimortial 


Resolutions deploring Mr. Sullivan’s 
death have been adopted by the Na- 
tional Bureau and its offices were closed 
for a day as a mark of respect. 

Mr. Sullivan was born in Hartford 
in 1879 and in 1899 he joined the Trav- 
elers as clerk in the accident depart- 
ment. In 1904 he transferred to the 
liability department and in 1910 became 
its assistant secretary, being made sec- 
retary two years later. His election 
to a vice-presidency of the Travelers 
Indemnity came in 1922 and-in 1927 he 
was also made vice-president of the 
Travelers Insurance Company. He is 
survived by his widow and nine chil- 
dren, and by two brothers and a sister. 
One brother, Howard R. Sullivan, is 
assistant manager of the company’s 
casualty claims and the other brother, 
Harold J. Sullivan, is assistant man- 
ager of casualty lines in the company’s 
Philadelphia branch. 
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It is difficult for me to give adequate 
and accurate expression to my feelings 
about Mr. Robert J. Sullivan and his 
sudden, tragic death. His grasp of 
the complex details and fundamentals 
of the casualty business was amazing. 
This knowledge together with his keen 
intellect, broad vision and sound 
judgment made him an outstanding 
leader in his company and in the en- 
tire insurance business. This much was 
readily and generally recognized and 
appreciated—but it may be that those 
who did not know him intimately did 
not know or fully appreciate his other 
qualities. He was a builder “of many 
mansions.’ In business he was always 
constructive, in quest of improvement, 
whether for the immediate present or 
distant future. He built a remarkable 
family of which he was the leader and 
inspiration and in which he found his 
greatest joy and satisfaction in life. 
He was quietly but deeply and sin- 
cerely religious which accounted for 
his integrity, fine principles, ideals and 
sense of fairness in all of his activities 
and dealings. He was always con- 
siderate of the rights and views of 
others. Above all he was possessed 
of a human interest in individuals, re- 
gardless of their rank or station, and 
their personal welfare. Altogether 
Mr. Sullivan was an admirable and 
lovable character as well as a true 
friend. His passing is a distinct loss 
to the business and to me personally 
for | counted him as one of my best 
and truest friends. 


Jamrs A. BEHA 
General Manager and Counse!, 
National Bureau of Casualty and 

Surety Underwriters 











It is universally recognized that the 
casualty insurance business has suf- 
fered a tremendous loss through the 
tragic death of Robert J. Sullivan. An 
outstanding figure in the ranks of 
stock insurance men, he was admired 
and respected by all for his keen in- 
tellect, his sound judgment, and his 
high ideals. He possessed the rare 
combination of intensity and forceful- 
ness with unfailing fairness of attitude 
and consideration for the views of 
others. 

To those who had the privilege of 
knowing him intimately, his passing is 
an irreparable personal loss. "Bob" 
Sullivan, as a man and friend, oc- 
cupied a special place in the hearts 
and minds of his close associates. 


WILLIAM LESLIE 


Associate General Manager. 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters 








Women Drivers Praised 
by Pennsylvania Bureau 
But Casualty Companies Ques- 


tion Accuracy of Comparison 
With Men on Number Licensed 





PHILADELPHIA, July 25—The Penn- 
sylvania Bureau of Motor Vehicles re- 
cently released some figures to show 
that women drivers were far, far more 
careful than the males and that the 
weaker sex figured in far less accidents 
in proportion. 

These figures said that of 32,883 
operators who figured in accidents in 
the first five months of 1934, only 1944 
were women. 

That although women constituted 18 
per cent of the State’s licensed drivers, 
they were involved in only 6 per cent 
of the accidents, 4 per cent of the fa- 
talities and 8 per cent of the non-fatal 
injuries. 

That of 3528 operators whose licenses 
were withdrawn because of law viola- 
tions, only 66 were women. 

And then the Bureau gave the ladies 
a nice pat on the back in these words: 

“The average woman driver has de- 
veloped certain qualities to a higher 
degree than has the average man. 
Among these are alertness, speed in 
acting, ready perception and intuition. 

“She is probably more obedient to 
the laws and the safety regulations and 
is more receptive to the educational 
measures and humanitarian appeals 
upon which highway safety campaigns 
necessarily are based. 

“The woman at the wheel is likely 
to be more cautious than the man. In 
fact, she frequently is charged with 
overcautiousness, which is only indeci- 
sion. The male driver often will blame 
her for indecision, but, as a matter of 
fact, there are a lot of men at the wheel 
who never know what they, themselves, 
are going to do.” 

All of which, sounding very interest- 
ing, your reporter visited various cas- 
ualty companies to ascertain if auto- 
mobile insurance figures bore out the 
statements of Pennsylvania’s Bureau of 
Motor Vehicles. 

Now, insurance companies have no 
actual figures to dispute the claims of 
the Motor Vehicles Bureau. But they 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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Business Men Bored 
With NRA Regulations 


Whether the NRA has or has not 
been a successful undertaking, it is per- 
haps fair to state that in general it has 
been irksome to most independent busi- 
ness men, even to those who accepted, 
endorsed and religiously adhered to its 
requirements. No doubt it was skillfully 
put over in the only way it could be put 
over—on the crest of a tidal wave of 
ballyhoo and strident patriotism. It is 
quite possible, too, that the choice of its 
directing head was a brilliant inspira- 
tion. The writer has heard some of Gen- 
eral Johnson’s severest critics admit 
that for the particular task at hand no 
one was better qualified to run the show 
in its early stages than that tough, in- 
defatigable, dynamic citizen who made 
the country crack-down conscious. 

The subject is mentioned here only 
because it contributes, possibly, to an 
understanding of certain attitudes of 
mind that have an important bearing on 
recent tendencies in the insurance busi- 
ness. As it turned out, the insurance 


business had very little to do with the 
actual operations of the NRA, but in 
many manifestations it has reflected, in 
reactions both favorable and unfavor- 
able, the influence of General Johnson’s 
hand in the New Deal. 

With NRA pushing regulation and 
reform to the limit, it was only natural 
that a good many business men, espe- 
cially those accustomed to power and 
authority, should eventually become 
surfeited with the whole idea of regi- 
mentation and enforced control. As far 
as the Administration was concerned, 
these business men were willing to go 
along with any plan that sincerely 
sought recovery of business activity and 
restoration of confidence. They pasted 
up their blue eagles and did as they 
were requested. They were indisposed 
to express publicly their dislike of Gov- 
ernment policing when to do so might 
jeopardize the main purposes of the 
Administration with which they were in 
sympathy. They played ball, in short, 
in a sportsmanlike way, but in their 
souls they were harboring resentment 
for the goose-step in business. 


Resentment Carried 
Over to Self-Regulation 


Resentment, however, will out. With 
a number of business men, insurance 
people among them, this resentment 
found expression in an increasing cool- 
ness toward the self-regulation of busi- 
ness itself. Fed up with regimentation 
as decreed from Washington, they grew 
to dislike regimentation of any kind. It 
is very easy to understand and sym- 
pathize with their reaction. The 
psychology of the situation is clear, 
That is not to say, however, that their 
position is tenable. 

Governmental regulation of the in- 
surance business and the regulation 
voluntarily imposed by boards, bureaus 
and associations within the business 
should never be lumped together as the 
object of any insurance man’s resent- 
ment. The very purpose of self-regula- 
tion, it should be remembered, is to 
obviate the need for Government regula- 
tion. At a time when governmental 
regulation of business is in vogue, self- 
regulatory bodies within the business 
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should be at their strongest. Solidarity 
within the ranks of insurance was never 
so sorely needed as it is at the present 
moment. 





Lack of Internal Accord 
Invites External Interference 


Governmental interference in the in- 
surance is generally unwise, and fre- 
quently over zealous but history will 
show that it is rarely without provoca- 
tion. There are, of course, monopolistic 
theorists who are always ready to raid 
the insurance business and strip it of 
its rights but its legitimacy as a 
private enterprise is recognized by most 
legislators. It has been thoroughly 
established, however, that the business 
of insurance is invested with a public 
interest and legislators and officials are 
not tardy in the observance of this in- 
terest. When abuses exist in the insur- 
ance business they come to the notice 
of the public very quickly. If forces 
within the business do not at once act 
to cure them the policeman is soon at 
the door. In the casualty business, 
which has been the butt of insurance 
regulation from without, most of the 
ground lost to the Government can be 
traced to lack of company accord in 
curbing an evil which never should 
have been allowed to spread. 





More, Rather Than 
Less, Organization 


Although, as has been hinted, there 
is a disposition among many important 
executives in the insurance business at 
the present time to chafe under the 
restrictions and inconveniences of regu- 
latory bodies, the indications are that 
we will see more, rather than less or- 
ganization in the future. It will come 
about not because of a natural en- 
thusiasm for the idea among insurance 
men but as a well-recognized device for 
self-preservation. Oftentimes it is the 
most brilliant and resourceful among 
the executives who scorn the benefits 
of cooperation. Confident of their own 
ability, original in their approach to 
various problems, they like to run their 
own show from start to finish, take the 
laurels when they are successful and 
bear the blame manfully when they fail. 
They are attractive and colorful and 
often they stake their personal judg- 
ments against the decisions of the 
majority and win. The very essence of 
their way of doing business, however, 
lies in freedom from restraint. If they 
find the restrictions imposed by their 
fellow-executives harassing, how could 
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they carry on under the intimate super- 
vision of powerful government agencies? 





Machinery for Scientific 
Study Needed in Property Field 


Apart from the organizations deal- 
ing with rates and competitive prac- 
tices there is need for the development, 
in the property insurance business, of 
academic associations for study and ex- 
change of information. The fire and 
casualty insurance fields seem to be 
progressing, or retrogressing, to a point 
where the extraction of a modicum of 
profit will require an enormous amount 
of technical skill. It is not likely that 
one man or one company, will be able to 
find the key to successful operation of 
the business in all its phases. The ex- 
perience of all companies will have to 
be examined in order to determine the 
answers to questions involving under- 
writing and administration. In the life 
insurance field, for example, they are, 
through the Sales Research Bureau and 
the Agency Officers Association, rapidly 
reducing the appointment and educa- 
tion of agents to a science. The com- 
panies subscribing to these associations 
exchange every scrap of obtainable data 
on these subjects with the result that 
vast savings have been effected by the 
elimination of practices which have 
been proved wasteful and _ inefficient. 
Comparable surveys in the fire and 
casualty fields might convince execu- 
tives of the foolishness of the hit-or- 
miss methods still generally employed 
in planting agencies. If the cost of the 
present system of appointing and di- 
recting agents were to be presented in 
a statistical tabulation of merit it 
might shock the companies into effect- 
ing needed reforms. 


Sinilarly with underwriting there is | 


much to be learned from comparative 
experience. Half of any man’s educa- 
tion is derived from a profitable study 
of his mistakes. There should be a 


laboratory for the dissection of some of | 


the corpses which have been turned up 
in the business in recent years. If 
underwriting is a science, it should be 
carried on in a scientific manner, and 
there is no reason why underwriters 
should not regard their fellow under- 
writers as scientific colleagues and con- 
duct their researches in the manner 
commonly enployed by scientists. When 
a business tightens up the way the 
property insurance has, with opportuni- 
ties for profit sharply narrowed, it has 
to renounce its free and easy ways and 
get down to cases in a cooperative, 
scientific and studious way. 
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The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JoHNSTON 


“ ANY are called, but few get 
up. Reading this pungent mot 
in my favorite periodical, and having 
the writing of this article still before 
me, set me to thinking. It sounds sus- 
piciously like some of the “lost oppor- 
tunity” maxims, but somehow is more 
convincing. The author of the saying, 
although he hardly needs naming, is 
the irrepressible Oliver Herford. Often 
before has he dressed up old ideas in 
new and quickly popular expression. 


*” * * 


HE idea thus presented to me I de- 

cided to put it to practical use. Un- 
doubtedly, I thought, there is suggested 
some special advantage in getting up 
early in the morning. This I could 
readily understand. Work, as most 
everybody knows, requires concentra- 
tion, and what is harder of attainment 
these days? The seasonal lethargy is 
a natural enemy of all would-be con- 
centrators, even of those like myself 
who are just fresh from a vacation. 
Naturally, I thought, it would be much 
easier to concentrate early in the morn- 
ing before the heat of day sets in and 
routine problems dull the senses. 


* * * 


HE writing of a column, as an item 

for the record, requires special con- 
sideration over all routine labors of the 
day. Unfortunately for the proud 
parent of such a piece who has many 
other labors to perform, the routine 
matters must be attended to on schedule 
and the column writing is thus re- 
peatedly postponed for an auspicious 
moment. In a busy week this habit 
is generally disastrous. Finding myself 
a victim of such a circumstance this 
week I therefore decided to arise early 
and reach the office on the last and 
fatal morning far ahead of all dis- 
ruptive routine. 


* * * 


HE best laid plans will go astray, I 

found. I had set my alarm at a truly 
virtuous hour and retired with pleasant 
expectations of enjoying all the bene- 
fits my resolve would bring. In the 
morning the alarm rang at the ap- 
pointed hour, but, I, slave to the 
habit of a later awakening, failed to 
respond and was again put to the task 
of writing without special considera- 
tion. My experiment proved only that 
“Many are called, but few get up.” 





N the county store of Westfield Cen- 
ter, Ohio, back in 1848, a gathering 
of men received the charter for what 

the Ohio Farmers Insurance 
The name of Westfield Cen- 
ter has since been changed to LeRoy 
and what was originally known as the 
Farmers Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Medina is now the Ohio Farm- 
the present name having 
adopted in 1862. In 1851 the company’s 
premium note plan was abolished and 
since then it has issued insurance on 
the stock plan without assessments. 

Broadening the scope of its opera- 
the Ohio Farmers entered In- 
diana in 1877 and continued to expand 
until now it operates in 28 states and 
in Canada. Outside of Ohio and Indi- 
ana, the company writes practically no 
farm business. The Ohio Farmers In- 
demnity Company was incorporated in 
the summer of 1929 to act as a running 
mate for the parent organization and 
to provide automobile liability insurance 
in particular. The indemnity unit’s 
stock is owned 100 per cent by the fire 
company. Both because the charter of 
1848 that “the office of the 
company shall be kept at the center of 
Westfield Township, Medina County, 
Ohio,” and because of the managerial 
and economical advantages, the com- 
pany has continued to maintain its home 
office in LeRoy. 

As shown by the Spectator Fire In- 
dex, the Ohio Farmers Fire had assets 
at the end of 1933 amounting to $3,971,- 
706 and had a surplus of $1,215,604. Its 
total income last year was $2,371,877 
and it paid losses of $1,219,753. The 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity, as shown by 
the Spectator Handy Chart, closed last 
year with a capital of $200,000, assets 
of $819,182, a surplus of $218,264 and 
Au- 
tomobile liability policies of the indem- 
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Insurance Co., 
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nity company are issued only in Ohio, 
Indiana and California. 

The official family of the Ohio Farm- 
ers is made up of F. H. Hawley, presi- 
dent and treasurer; C. D. McVay, vice- 
president and chief counsel; J. C. Hie- 
stand, secretary; and George S. Valen- 
tine, Jr., assistant secretary. 

As would naturally be expected in a 
town like LeRoy, the activities of the 
Ohio Farmers and the Ohio Farmers 
Indemnity are the focal point of civic 
interest and pride, and the vision of 
the insurance men, devoid of paternal- 
ism, has been responsible for LeRoy’s 
modernization. 

Westfield Inn is owned and operated 
by the insurance company. The front 
portion of the hotel is quite old and at 
one time housed the village post office. 
In recent years an addition was built, 
increasing the capacity and comfort 
of the inn. 

Westfield Inn is not a hotel in the ac- 
cepted sense of the The Ohio 
Farmers Insurance Company has more 
than 2500 representatives throughout 
the United States and these as well as 
other business visitors require lodging 


word. 


and refreshment when they come to 
LeRoy. Private enterprise was _ back- 
ward about supplying the necessary 


hospitality and, accordingly, the insur- 
ance company was forced to become an 
innkeeper. 

During much of the year, accommo- 
dations are available also for the gen- 
eral public. 

A number of young men employees 
of the company live in Westfield Inn 
while the young ladies whose homes are 
away from LeRoy stay at Westfield 
Hall. The hall is well worth a visit by 
those interested in Colonial furnishings, 

The large main office building of the 
Ohio Farmers is located at the south- 
east corner of LeRoy’s principal park 
and houses over 100 employees. The 
departments of the organization are so 
arranged as to provide maximum work- 
ing efficiency and modern devices for 
office aid have been installed through- 
out. The companies have their own 
printing plant where the various sales 
helps and other publications are pre- 
pared for the use of over 2500 agents. 

The Ohio Farmers Insurance Com- 
pany has all the characteristics of a 
stock company except that it has no 
capital stock. This need is supplied by 
a large surplus of undivided profits so 
that policyholders are protected by re- 
sources fully a third larger than the 
ample amount required by law. 

In the stockholders, di- 
rectors of the company are elected by 
policyholders at the annual meeting. 
The board of directors at present in- 
cludes two former insurance commis- 
sioners of the State of Ohio; bankers, 
lawyers, practical insurance men and 
men in other lines of business, so that 
the board has a broad and intelligent 
understanding of the numerous and ex- 
tremely intricate problems which arise 
in the fire insurance business. 
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High Comp. Rate on Missouri 
PWA Project Brings Complaint 


Sr. Louts, Mo., July 23—Federal Pub- 
lic Works Administration officials in 
St. Louis have complained about the 
high rate that is charged for workmen’s 
compensation insurance coverage on 
sewerage construction in Missouri. The 
rate is $19.56 per $100 of payroll. The 
corresponding rate in Iowa is $6.33 and 
$10.54 in Illinois. 

The sewer projects in the state for 
which the PWA has allotted funds will 
cost approximately $5,260,000 of which 
$3,156,000 will be for labor. On that 
basis the workmen’s compensation in- 
surance will be a very important fac- 
tor. 

When the PWA officials complained 
about the $19.56 rate they were in- 
formed by the Missouri Insurance De- 
partment and the Missouri Compen- 
sation Rating Bureau of St. Louis that 
the insurance rate on sewer construc- 
tion is high because of the experience 
of insurance companies covering such 
risks. 

Originally the compensation insur- 
ance rate for 1934 was fixed at $19.92 
but on June 30 a new rate of $19.56 was 
promulgated, with sewer tunneling in 
a separate classification. L. S. Poor, 
chief rater for the Missouri Insurance 
Department, informed R. W. Rigsby, 
executive assistant to Secretary Ickes 
that the workmen’s compensation insur- 


ance premiums in sewer projects in 
1930 and 1931 amounted to $45,128 


while losses paid out totaled $44,318, 
without allowing the expenses of writ- 
ing the business or adjusting the losses. 


Women Drivers Praised 


(Concluded from page 25) 


contend that neither does the Bureau 
have the actual statistics. 
“The Bureau,” said the Indemnity 


Insurance Company of North America, 
“does not know how many women driv- 
ers there are in the State. It knows 
how many licensed women drivers there 
are but a large percentage of them have 
not driven cars for years.” 

This company has been issuing a spe- 
cial policy which insures the driver 
instead of the car, no matter what car 
or whose car the driver is driving. And 
in checking on applicants, the Indem- 
nity of North America found that very 
few women were using their drivers’ 
licenses. 

The Philadelphia casualty companies 
contend that if the Pennsylvania Bu- 
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reau of Motor Vehicles was able to 
secure the actual number of women 
really driving cars today, that it would 
find that in proportion, women figure 
in more motor accidents than male 
drivers. 

And the companies further state that 
this also holds good in the other forty- 
seven States. 


John C. Leissler Becomes M.E. 
for "The Insurance Index'' 


The appointment of John C. Leissler 
as managing editor of The Insurance 
Index is announced in the forthcoming 
issue of that publication. Mr. Leissler 
has had wide experience in general 
editorial work and during the last 7% 
years has devoted his efforts to insur- 
ance journalism exclusively. His first 
ccntact with insurance as a news source 
was as commercial editor of the Des 
Moines Register in 1926. He later be- 
came insurance editor of the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce and continued 
with that paper for 6% years. During 
the past year he has been Chicago cor- 
respondent for several insurance mag- 
azines and the New York Journal of 
Commerce. 


Plate Glass Policy on 
"Partnership" Basis 

St. Louis, Mo., July 23—The West- 
ern Casualty & Surety Company of 
Fort Scott, Kan., which is represented 
in St. Louis, Mo., by the James B. 
Hill Insurance Agency, is pushing its 
“Partnership” plate glass policy. Un- 
der this policy the assured pays the 
company one-half of the customary 
premium for his plate glass insurance 
and agrees to pay up to the same 
amount if the insured glass is broken. 
If there is no loss the policyholder pays 
only the initial 50 per cent premium. 
The company on its part will make re- 
placement, regardless of cost, in excess 
of the policyholder’s retention. 


P. P. Floaters 
O.K. in S. C. 

The insurance department of South 
Carolina, in a recent bulletin, has per- 
mitted the writing of personal prop- 


erty floaters (otherwise known as 
householders’ comprehensive policies) 
in that State. This is in line with 


the agreement between fire, marine and 
casualty companies operating there and 
notification of the move was given its 
members by the Joint Committee on 
Interpretation and Complaint. 


Court Delays Action on 
National Surety Offer 


The hearing upon the request of 
State Superintendent of Insurance 
George S. Van Schaick for instructions 
as to whether he should accept or de- 
cline the offer of the Haystone Securi- 
ties Corporation of $6,000,000 for the 
stock of the National Surety Corpora- 
tion, was adjourned last Friday to July 
30 by Justice Valente of the New York 
Supreme Court. 

In order to assist the court and the 
Superintendent in deciding whether or 
not to approve the sale, Justice Mc- 
Geehan had previously appointed Pat- 
rick J. Hangley, who is not connected 
with the National Surety Corporation 
or with the State Insurance Depart- 
ment, to appraise the stock. 

Objection was raised before Justice 
Valente on the part of representatives 
of some of the creditors and stockhold- 
ers of the old National Surety Company 
in liquidation. Because of this and the 
additional fact that Mr. Hangley’s ap- 
praisal had not been completed, the 
court decided to hear the motion on 
July 30. 

A notice published by the Superin- 
tendent had requested submission of 
other bids for the National Surety 
Corporation stock by July 19, but none 
was received. 


That Capital Stock Tax 


Time for filing notice of exemption 
from capital stock tax, under the re- 
quirements of the NRA, has been ex- 
tended by the Treasury Department at 
Washington, D. C., until Aug. 31. In- 
surance companies are exempt from the 
tax, but must file claim for such ex- 
emption on Form 717. Postponement 
of the filing date to Aug. 31 will give 
additional time for completing forms. 


Erratum 


On Pages 20-21 of the current edition 
of Premiums and Losses by States, the 
California premiums for the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty Co. of Chicago, 
Ill., was erroneously given. The cor- 
rect amount of premiums which should 
have shown follows: 

Net 
Premiums Losses Ra- 
Written Paid _ tios 
Accident $729 $384 52.7 
Rate BORER. <<.<ccececs 135,947 31,865 23.4 
Liability other than auto. 11,644 7,982 68.6 


been 


Workmen’s compensation. 222,229 168,083 75.6 
eee eee 205 ions eae 
se SS eee 563 261 46.4 
Burglary and theft...... 940 28 2.9 


31,232 


15,443 


Auto property damage... 
Auto coilision........... 


NE. ciiencviws cave $418,932 $222,222 53.0 
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16; XIII-13; XIV-14 
Fire Ins. Co. of Chicago I-22 
Fire Ins. Experience Exhibits in N. Y 


III-24 
Fire Ins. Totals for N. YY. XVI-27 
Fireman's Fund Ins. Co. I-21: XXI1-29 


Fire Underwriters Ass'n of the Pacific III- 
27 . y -25 

Franklin Fire Ins. Co. III-2 

Franklin Mutual of Chicago Vv III-3 

General Accident, Fire & Life Assur. Corp., 


Ltd. VI-31 


General America Companies, Seattle I-20, 22 


General American Life Ins. Co. III-16; IV- 
23; XIV-17 

General Casualty Co. of America V- 

Glens Falls Indemnity Co. VI-33 

Globe & Rutgers Plan Submitted XX-21; 
XXI-25; XXIJI-21; XXIV-25; XXV-2 
XXVI-24 


(;o00dwin, Percy H., Dies XV-2 
(jreat American Ins. Co. 
‘ 
{ 


ireat American Life Ins 
ireat Lakes Casualty Co. 
Great Southern Life Ins. Co. 





(jreat-West Life Assur. Corp. VI- 

Guarantee Mutual Life Ins. Co. V-18: XIII- 

Guardian Life Ins. Co. of America V-20: 

c-24: XV-22 

Hale, Clayton G. XI-30 

Handy Chart, Casualty, Issued XVI-32 

Handy Guide Issued XIV-21 

Hardin, John R. I-12 

Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. I-26, 
29: rT -35 


Hartford Co's See Improveme nt XIX-16 
Hartford Fire Ins. Co. XI-2 


Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. and Ins. Co. 
C-32 

Health and Accident Underwriters Confer- 

ence XII-31; XXIII-33 ; XXV-29: XXVI- 


29 
Her ules Life 
Hoffman, Dr. 
Hoffman and Police 


Ins. Co. V-16: VII-20 
Frederick L. IV- 


21 
Disagree XVII-18 


Hoffman, Mrs. “Sis"’ IIT-16 

Home Ins. Co. of N. Y. XI-21, 25: XV-23 
XXII-19 

Home Life Ins. Co. of N. Y. 11-23; IV-17, 
20: XIII-14 

ame Office Life Underwriters Ass’n XXI- 


Bureau XXV-26 


secene r-Holme s 
XTI-29 


Hoosier Casualty Co 
Balances in ag 
Agents XX-2 


Agency 
Ass'n of Ins 


Illinois, 
Illinois 


Illinois Ass'n of Life Underwrite rs 11-2 

illinois, Ins. Brokers Ass'n of V- 

Illinois, Ins surance Federation a IV-32 
VI-26; XX-25 


Indemnity Casualty Co. of America X-33 


Independent Mutual Casualty Co. II-32 
Indiana Insurance Day II-30 
Indiana Liberty Mutual Ins. Co. II-3 


eeoets Ass'n of Life Unde rwr ters 
VIII-17 
Insurance Adv. Conference XXII-14 


XVIII-25 
America 


Ass'n 
North 


insurance Brokers 

Insurance Co. of 
NIITI-18 

Insurance 
» 


X1-22; 


Field Co., Inc. I-21; I-29: Iv- 


International Ass'n of Cas. and Sur. Ex. 
ecutives VIII-: 
International Ins. Co. 
Interstate Underwriters 


XI-2 


3ureau XXV-25 


lowa National Fire Ins. Co. V-25 

Ives, Ralph Burkett I-20 

Jasper, John J. IV- 

Jefferson Standard Li ife Ins. Co. II-23; VI- 
15; VII-14 

John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co. IX-19: 
N-18; XXI-16 

Kan as City Life Ins. Co. IV- 

lwees ing, Francis V. IV-13 

Kentucky Ins. Dept. XVI-27 

Kentucky Investigation XX-23 

Kentucky Legislation VI-13; XII-32: XIII- 
16, 17 

ny Whiskey Loss XVIII-23: XXVI- 

iieieitien ker Ins. Co. of N. Y. I-21 

Knight, Charles B. I-13 

Liberty Fire Ins. Co., Ky. II-28 

Liberty National Life Ins. Co. VIII- 

Life Advertisers Ass'n XIII-12; X¥.16 

Life Agency Officers Ass'n I-13 

Life Agents Brief Published XIII-12 

Life Ins. Co. of Virginia VI-20 

Life Ins. Counsel Ass'n XXIII-13 

Life Index Published XIX-17 

Life Insurance Production IV-13; VITI-13; 
X-18; XII-16; XVI-21; XX-16; XXV-15 

Life Ins. Sales Research Bureau VIII-13; 
X-17; XI-123; XII-17; XIII-13; XIV-15; 
XXI1-15; XXV-16 

Life Office Management Ass'n XIV-14 
XVI-21, 25 

Life Underwriters Ass’n of Canada VI-13 


Linton on War Debts XXIV-17 
Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. VII-20; 


X-17 
Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co X- 26 


London Guarantee & Accident Co. III- 
London Assurance Corp. V-27 

London Lloyds II-33:; IV-29: VIII-18 
Louisville Ass'n of Life Underwriters I-16 
Lumbermen’'s Ins. Co. II-24 

Madison Insurance Co. of Ind. XIII-23 
Maine Ass'n of Fire Chiefs I1-24 
Manhattan Life Ins. Co. XII-19 


Manufacturers Life Ins. Co. V-20 


Marine and Transportation Writing 
Powers, Agreeme nt on IV-25; V-24; VI- 
28 VIT-25 X-2 

M: iryland Casualty Co. VI-29: XXIV-2 


Massachusetts Bonding & Ins. Co. V-33 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Ins. Co. I-16 
dens 7 VI-23: XX-17 

Mays, Ed I-19 
Medical Section, A. L. C. XIV-13; XNV-17 
Merchants Cas. Ass'n of Los Angeles VI-33 
Merchants Fire Ins. Co. VIII-29 
Merchants Mutual Casualty Co. III-3 
Metropolitan Casualty of N. Y. II-33 

Life Ins. Co. I-12; VII-!1 


Me tropolit an 
XXI-20 
Metropolitan Life Managers Meet VII- 

Meyer, Julius H_ I-16 

Michigan Ass'n of Ins. Agents VITI-25 

Michigan Liquor Control Law I-26 

Michigan Motorists Responsibility Law 
VII-33 

Auto Policy ~— 

Life Ins. Co. - 


Michigan New 
Midland Mutu: al 


Miller, Chauncey S. S., Dies XVI 9 
Mississippi Ass'n of Life Underwriters III- 
20 


Mississippi Ins. Commission VIII-31 
Missouri Ass'n of Ins. Agents X-25 
Missouri Life Underwriters XX-16 
Missouri Insurance Laws Revised XV-16 
Missouri Rate Case VIII-29: XIX-2 
Motor Vehicle Administrators, 
Conference of VI-30 


Eastern 


Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co. II-17, 21: III- 
17; IX-17 a 
Mutual Life Ins. Co., New York II-7: VII- 

15 
Mutuals Showed Gains XVIII-23 
Mutual Trust Life of Chicago VI-19 
Myrick, Julian S. II-14 
National Ass'n of Cas. and Surety Agents 
VIII-34 : nee 
National Ass'n Life Underwriters XX-16:; 


XXVI-23 
National Ass'n of Ins. 
XIIT-24, 29; XX-21; 
National Board of Fire 


Agents IV-26; X-24; 
XXIV-24; XXV-24 
Underwriters II-24 





111-25; IX-26; XIII-22; XXI-25; XXII- 
19 

National Brokers Ass'n II-29; III-29: VI- 
25: IX-25 
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National Bureau of Cas. & Surety Under- Penn General Casualty Co. V-33 Shenandoah Life Ins. Co. X1IV-21 

writers VI-32; VIII-32; IX-29; XV-29; Pennsylvania, Ins. Commissioner of VI-28; Skandinavia Ins. Co., Ltd. XI-23 

XVI-32, 34; XVIII-29; XIX-29 XVI-27 Southern Agents Sales C ongress VI-13 
National Convention of Ins. Commissioners Pennsylvania Insurance Days XIV-23; XX- Southland Life Ins. Co. III-16 

VI-24; VII-29; XVIII-29; XXII-19; 29 Southwestern Life Ins. Co. [X-20; XI-13, 16 

XXII 28 Peoria Life Ins. Co. III-20; IV-13 Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. Co. VII-28 
National Fire Ins. Co. V-25; VIII-23 Pesquera, Mariano R. III-16 Standard Accident Co. of Detroit I-29 
National Fire Protection Ass’n II-27; XV- Philadelphia Actuaries’ Club XVITI-16 III-31 

23; XXIII-25 Vhiladelphia Ass'n of Life Underwriters Standard Fire Ins. Co. VII-26; IX-32 
National Life Co., Iowa I-17 II-21; III-21; IV-15; VII-13; XIII-13; Standard Surety & Casualty Co. VI-29 
National Life Ins. Co. of Vt. V-21 XV-21 State Life Ins. Co. of Ind. III-16 
National Life Ins. Co. of the U.S.A, V-16 Philadelphia Bridge Insurance IV-29; V-29 State Mutual Life XIV-13 
National Safety Council XIII-2 XXII-25 Philadelphia Commission Agreement VI-25 Stavisky-Credit Municipal of Bayonne VII- 
National Surety Co. XIV-33; xvi 29; XVI- Philadelphia Fire & Marine Ins. Co. XI-25 31; IX-26 

33: XXVI-33 Philadelphia, Ins. Society of IX-29 Sun Life Assur. Co. of Canada VII-13; 
New England Ins. Exchange I1I-24 es ATE Life Ins. Co. XIV-13 ; XIX-16; VIII-19; XII-16 
New Hampshire Ins. Dept. XXIII-23 XXIV-17 rn eae 7 27 
New Jersey Ass'n of Underwriters VIII-29 Phoenix Assur. Co. X-25 —, Se gt Inderwriters VI-23 
New York Fire Ins. Exchange XII-26; Piedmont Fire Ins. Co, IX-28 Texas Ins. A fH. oe v- wet ‘5 

XXI-23 Pilot Life Ins. Co. V-16 Travelete In Go, Tale Vide 
New York Ins. oom. Reports and Rulings Etet Renswance Co. X1t-36 Treasury Dept. List of Surety Co.’s II-31 

VIII-13 ; XV-33; XVI-19; XVI-27; XXV- Pittsburgh, Ins. Club of VIII-31 TriState Sales Somesens XVII 
Rey Ins. Society of IX-25; X1-21 ee ee eee ~—s Resolution Adopted at Chicago 
New York Life Ins. Co. 11-23; XII-17, 23 President Roosevelt's Birthday, Observance Peapiie cz: 
New York Life Underwriters Ass'n III-13; of I-25; II-33: III-16, 31; I1V-33; V-29 Unemployment Insurance I-25; VIII-27 

IX-16; XI-13; XXIV-17 Protective Life Ins. Co. IV-13 Union Central Life Ins. Co. VI-16; VII- 
New York State Ass'n of Life Underwriters Provident General Agents Convention VII- . 14, 17 , 

111-20 10 ‘ United Pacific Casualty Co. IV-32 
New York Ass’n Local Agents XXI-28 Provident Life & Accident Ins. Co. IX-19 United States Casualty Co. of N. Y. I-29 
New York State Ins. Fund I11-33; XXV-32 Provident Mutual Life Ins. Co. XI-14; United States Fidelity _& Guaranty Co, II- 
North America Inter-Insurers, N. Y. V-25 XIX-20 _ 33; VI-29; VII-33; XXVI-33 
North British & Mercantile Ins. Co., Ltd. ery Ins. Co. of America I-12; II-20;: United States Guarantee Co. VI-33 

1-20; XXIV-25 111-18; XI-15:; XVI-20: XVII-16 United States Fire Ins. Co. IX-28 
North River Ins. Co. IX-28 Public Service Life, Health & Acc. Co. III- United States Life Ins. Co. II-21 
Northern, Life Ins. Co. VIII-15 16 Urbaine Fire Ins. Co. X-26 
eT Mutual Life Ins. Co. VIII-21; Quebec Church Fires XI-22 —. — George 8S. III-33; VIII-33; 
Northwestern National Life Ins. Co. III- Real Property Inventory XI-29 Virginia Auto Ins. Commissions I-25 

17; XVIII-17 tedding Analyzes Claim of Overcrowded Volunteer State Life Ins. Co. VIII-13 

; : + Business XII-29 Washington Mutual Fire Ins. Co. I-20; IIT- 

O’Brien, Martin J. 1V-30 se Reece, Joseph I. XIII-22 oz _ ¥ si 2 ss 
Occidental Life Ins. Co., Ca X-21 feliance Life Ins. Co. VIII-18 Ra ee ei — . a<- 
a Some Riiting XVI-35 Reserve Loan Life Ins. Co. IV-21; V-16 7 nee ee ota et a se vane-88 
Old Colony Ins. Co. -28 Retail Credit Co. XIII-20 > > 93. 
Old Line Life Ins. Co. IX-21 Repal Indemalty Ge. 15-87 Ww i a8 epee Life Ins. “Co. IV-23; 
—— Feng BO Sos te toyal Ins. Co., Ltd. X-24 Western Insurance Bureau XX-33 z 
Oregon Mutual Life Ins. Co. X-22 St. Louis Fire Underwriters Ass'n ee eee =e AVE 
Ottawa, Life Ins. Managers Bureau of St. Louis Taxicab Ordinance 1-28 XXV-24 | XXVI-25 a on 

V-20 San Francisco Life Underwriters Ass'n Whitney, Albert W. VIII-35 

VII-21: XI-19 Wilson, Eric J. XIT-19 = 

Pacific Factory Ins. Ass'n V1-26 Seaboard Mutual Casualty Co. VII-33 Wolfe, Ralph Reed XII-25 — 
Pacific Indemnity Co. X-33 Sears, Roebuck & Co. V-16 Woodward & Fondiller, Inc. X-28 _— . 
Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co. 11-14; VII-24; Securities Act of 1933 XVII-16 bak oe | s Compensation Ins. VII-30; 

XIII-15 Security Life Ins. Co. of America XIII-13 VITI-32 ; XI1T-26 : 
Pacific National Fire XXI-28 Separation in Encapted Cities XII1-22 Workmen's Comp. Ins. Rating Board V-29% 
Pearl Assurance Co. XI-21 Shaw, George XI- Young, Vash ITI-15 





A REINSURANCE TREATY 


May be just another contract— 


But it should be an agreement which assures a 
sound and enduring form of partnership between 
insurer and reinsurer, based upon a joint interest 


in the best obtainable underwriting results. 


INTER-OCEAN REINSURANCE COMPANY 


Reinsurance of Fire, Tornado and Automobile Lines 


Eastern Department Meme Office 


123 WILLIAM STREET s 
pi aga a a Sgn CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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We're Celebrating 


1934 is National’s 35th anni- 
versary year — and we're cele- 
brating. 


Generous production prizes, 
reasonable quotas, an all- 
expense-paid trip to the Home 
Office for a gala gathering in 
the Fall are spurring National 
salesmen on to added effort. 


New salesmen easily will find it 
possible to make necessary 
quotas because of the unusual 
salability of National’s Uni- 
versal policy. 


NATIONAL LIFE COMPANY 
118 11TH STREET 
DES MOINES, IOWA 

















The Greatest Asset 


—of any life insurance company 
comes out of the loyalty and effi- 
ciency of its agency staff and the 
public approval of complete, 
modernized service. This explains 
how this Company was able to 
produce 26% more paid business 
during the first six months of 1934 
than in the corresponding period 


of 1933. 


There is opportunity for life 
underwriters of character under 
liberal first year commission and 


non-forfeitable renewal contracts. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE 
O. J. LACY, Pres. SACRAMENTO 




















The 
*“PREEMINENT DIRECTORY 
of 
INSURANCE COUNSEL” 





A new issue of 


NOW IT's 
LIFE INSURANCE 





by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of “Life Underwriting 
Efficiency” and “The Spirit of 
Life Underwriting.” 


This compact, pocket-size booklet picks up the 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on life 


insurance and has signed a contract. 


THE INSURANCE BAR 


is just off the press 


Simply written, frank and straightforward, non- 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made that 
this thirty-six page booklet be made standard equip- 
ment for every new agent. The author explains “the 
lemands and exactions that’ our business makes of 
you as you enter it,” and p before the new agent 
“the obligations and respon ties it lays upon you 


Directory service furnished with- 
5 fici " through study, preparation procedure.” Plainly, 
out cost to company officials, it tells what every new agent “must face, what he 


home office counsel, claim man- is ‘up against’”’ in selling life insurance. 


agers, etc., whose duties include 
the selection of attorneys and in- 

A COPY 
12 COPIES $5.40 


It is not intended to discourage the new man. 
Rather a thorough reading should start him off in 
the right direction. This booklet should be among 
the first of educational matter given to him. It can 
be used for the older agent who needs to be resold 
on the fundamental habits of life insurance selling. Th 
U 


Reviewed by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., in Manager's 
Ay é 
ORDER TODAY FROM ‘ 


Sales Research 
THE INSURANCE FIELD 1° 
P. O. Box 1164 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 


dependent adjusters to handle 
claim defenses and other legal 


business of insurers. Magazine of the Life Insurance 


Bureau. 





Address your request to 


THE BAR LIST PUBLISHING CO. 
343 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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